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CHAPTER XIV. 


OSA fell ill with grief at the 

hotel, and could not move for 
some days; but, the moment she 
was strong enough, she insisted 
on leaving Plymouth: like all 
wounded things, she must drag 
herself home. 

But what a home! How empty 
it struck, and she heart-sick and 
desolate. Now all the familiar 
places wore a new aspect: the 
little yard, where he had so walked 
and waited, became a temple to 
her, and she came out and sat in 
it, and now first felt to the full 
how much he had suffered there— 
with what fortitude. She crept 
about the house, and kissed the 
chair he had sat in, and every 
much used place and thing of the 
departed. 

Her shallow nature deepened 
and deepened under this bereave- 
ment, of which, she said to herself, 
with a shudder, she was the cause. 
And this is the course of nature; 
there is nothing like suffering to 
enlighten the giddy brain, widen 
the narrow mind, improve the 
trivial heart. 

As her regrets were tender and 
deep, so her vows of repentance 
Were sincere, Oh, what a wife 
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she would make when he came 
back! how thoughtful! how pru- 
dent! how loyal! and never have 
a secret. She who had once said, 
‘ What is the use of your writing ? 
nobody will publish it,’ now 
collected and perused every written 
scrap. With simple affection, she 
even locked up his very waste- 
paper basket, full of fragments he 
had torn, or useless papers he had 
thrown there, before he went to 
Plymouth. 

In the drawer of his writing- 
table she found his diary. It was 
a thick quarto: it began with 
their marriage, and ended with 
his leaving home—for then he 
took another volume. This diary 
became her Bible; she studied it 
daily, till her tears hid his lines. 
The entries were very miscel- 
laneous, very exact; it was a 
map of their married life. But 
what she studied most was his 
observations on her own character, 
so scientific, yet so kindly; and 
his scholarlike and wise reflections. 
The book was an unconscious 
picture of a great mind she had 
hitherto but glanced at: now 
she saw it all plain before her; 
saw it, understood it, adored it, 
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mourned it. Such women are 
shallow, not for want of a head upon 
their shoulders, but of attention. 
They do not really study anything: 
they have been taught at their 
schools the bad art of skimming; 
but, let their hearts compel their 
brains to think and think, the 
result is considerable. The deepest 
philosopher never fathomed a 
character more thoroughly than 
this poor child fathomed her 
philosopher, when she had read 
his journal ten or eleven times, 
and bedewed it with a thousand 
tears. 

One passage almost cut her 
more intelligent heart in twain :— 

‘This dark day I have done a 
thing incredible. I have spoken 
with brutal harshness to the in- 
nocent creature I have sworn to 
protect. She had run in debt, 
through inexperience, and that 
unhappy timidity which makes 
women conceal an error till it 
ramifies, by concealment, into a 


fault; and I must storm and rave 
at her, till she actually fainted 
away. Brute! Ruffian! Monster! 
And she, how did she punish me, 


poor lamb? By soft and tender 
words—like a lady, as she is. Oh, 
my sweet Rosa, I wish you could 
know how you are avenged. Talk 
of the scourge—the cat! I would 
be thankful for two dozen lashes. 
Ah! there is no need, I think, to 
punish a man who has been cruel 
toa woman. Let himalone. He 
will punish himself more than 
you can, if he is really a man.’ 
From the date of that entry, 
this self-reproach and self-torture 
kept cropping up every now and 
then in the diary; and it appeared 
to have been not entirely without 
its influence in sending Staines to 
sea, though the main reason he 
gave was that his Rosa might have 
the comforts and luxuries she had 
enjoyed before she married him. 
One day, while she was crying 
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over this diary, Uncle Philip 
called; but not to comfort her, I 
promise you. He burst on her, 
irate, to take her to task. He had 
returned, learned Christopher's 
departure, and settled the reason 
in his own mind; that uxorious 
fool was gone to sea by a natural 
reaction; his eyes were open to 
his wife at last, and he was sick 
of her folly; so he had fied to 
distant climes, as who would not, 
that could ? 

‘ So, ma’am, said he, ‘ my 
nephew is gone to sea, I find— 
all in a hurry. Pray may I ask 
what he has done that for? 

It was a very simple question, 
yet it did not elicit a very plain 
answer. She only stared at this , 
abrupt inquisitor, and then cried, 
piteously, ‘Oh, Uncle Philip!’ and 
burst out sobbing. 

* Why, what is the matter? 

‘You will hate me now. He 
is gone to make money for me; 
and I would rather have lived on 
a crust. Uncle — don’t hate me. 
I’m a poor, bereaved, heart-broken 
creature, that repents.’ 

‘Repents! heigho! why what 
have you been up to now, ma’am ? 
No great harm, I'll be bound. 
Flirting a little—with some /ool— 
eh?’ 

‘ Flirting ! 
woman.’ 

‘ Oh, to be sure; I forgot. Why 
surely he has not deserted you.’ 

‘My Christopher desert me! 
He loves me too well; far more 
than I deserve; but not more than 
I will. Uncle Philip, I am too 
confused and wretched to tell you 
all that has happened ; but I know - 
you love him, though you hada 
tiff: Uncle, he called on you, to 
shake hands and ask your forgive- 
ness, poor fellow! He was 80 
sorry you were away. Please read 
his dear diary: it will tell you all, 
better:than his poor foolish wife 
can. I know it by heart. I'll 
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show you where you and he quar- 
relled about me. There see.” And 
she showed him the passage with 
her finger. ‘He never told me it 
was that, or I would have come and 
begged your pardon on my knees. 
But see how sorry he was. There 
see. ‘AndnowI!’llshow youanother 
place, where my Christopher speaks 
of your many many acts of kind- 
ness. There see. And now please 
let me show you how he longed 
for reconciliation. Theresee. And 
it is the same through the book. 
And now I'll show you how 
grieved he was to go without your 
blessing. I told him I was sure 
you would give him that, and him 
going away. Ah me! will he ever 
return? Uncle dear, don’t hate 
me. What shall I do, now he is 
gone, if you disown me? Why 
you are the only Staines left me 
to love.’ 

‘Disown you, ma’am! that I'll 
neve? do. You are a good-hearted 
young woman, I find. There, run 
and dry your eyes; and let me 
read Christopher’s diary ll 
through. Then I shall see how 
the land lies.’ 

Rosa complied with this pro- 
posal; and left him alone while 
she bathed her eyes, and tried to 
compose herself, for she was all 
trembling at this sudden irrup- 
tion. 

When she returned to the draw- 
ing-room, he was walking about, 
looking grave and thoughtful. 

‘It is the old story,’ said he, 
rather gently: ‘ a misunderstanding. 
How wise our ancestors were that 
first used that word to mean a 
quarrel! for look into twenty 
quarrels, and you shall detect a 
score of mis-under-standings. Yet 
our American cousins must go 
and substitute the unideaed word, 
“ difficulty ;’ that is wonderful. 
I had no quarrel with him: de- 
lighted to see either of you. But 
Thad called twice on him; so I 


thought he ought to get over his 
temper, and call on a tried friend 
like me. A misunderstanding!! 
Now, my dear, let us have no more 
of these misunderstandings. You 
will always be welcome at my 
house, and I shall often come here 
and look after you and your in- 
terests. What do you mean to 
do, I wonder !’ 

‘Sir, I am to go home to my 
father, if he will be troubled with 
me. I have written to him.’ 

‘ And what is to become of the 
Bijou ? 

‘ My Christie thought I should 
like to part with it, and the furni- 
ture—but his own writing-desk 
and his chair, no, I never will, 
and his little clock. Oh! oh! oh! 
—But I remember what you said 
about agents, and I don’t know 
what to do; for I shall be 
away.’ 

‘Then, leave it to me [I'll 
come and live here with one 
servant; and I’ll soon sell it for 
you.’ 

‘ You, Uncle Philip!’ 

‘Well, why not? said he, 
roughly. 

‘That will be a great trouble 
and discomfort to you, I’m afraid.’ 

‘If I find it so, I’ll soon drop 
it. I’m not the fool to put myself 
out for anybody. When you'are 
ready to go out, send me word, 
and I'll come in.’ 

Soon after this he bustled off. 
He gave her a sort of hurried kiss 
at parting, as if he was ashamed 
of it, and wanted it over as quickly 
as possible. 

Next day her father came, con- 
doled with her politely, assured 
her there was nothing to cry 
about; husbands were a sort of 
functionaries, that generally went 
to sea at some part of their career, 
and no harm ever came of it. On 
the contrary, ‘Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder, said this 
judicious parent. 
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This sentiment happened to be 
just a little too true, and set the 
daughter crying bitterly. But 
she fought against it. ‘Oh, no!’ 
said she. ‘I mustn’t. I will not 
be always crying in Kent Villa.’ 

‘Lord forbid!’ 

‘I shall get over it in time—a 
little.’ 

* Why, of course you will. But, 
as to your coming ‘to Kent Villa, 
Iam afraid you would not be very 
comfortable there. You know I 
am superannuated. Only got my 
pension now.’ 

‘I know that, papa: and—why, 
that is one of the reasons. I have 
a good income now; and I thought 
if we put our means together.’ 

‘Oh, that is a very different 
thing. You will want a carriage, 
I suppose. I have put mine 
down.’ 

‘No carriage; no horse; no 
footman; no luxury of any kind, 
till my Christie comes back. I 
abhor dress; I abhor expense; I 
loathe everything I once liked too 
well; I detest every folly that has 
parted us; and I hate myself 
worst of all. Oh! oh! oh! For- 
give me for crying so.’ 

‘ Well, I daresay there are as- 
sociations about this place that 
upset you. I shall go and make 
ready for you, dear; and then you 
can come as soon as you like.’ 

He bestowed a paternal kiss on 
her brow, and glided doucely 
away before she could possibly 
ery again. 

The very next week Rosa was 
at Kent villa, with the relics of 
her husband about her ; his chair, 
his writing-table, his clock, his 


waste-paper basket, a very deep — 


and large one. She had them all 
in her bedroom at Kent Villa. 
Here the days glided quietly, 
but heavily. 
She derived some comfort from 
Uncle Philip. His rough, friendly 
way was a tonic, and braced her. 
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He called several times about the 
Bijou. Told-her he had put up 
enormous boards all over the 
house, and puffed it finely. ‘I 
have had a hundred agents at 
me,’ said he; ‘and the next thing, 
I hope, will be one customer; that 
is about the proportion.’ At last 
he wrote her he had hooked a 
victim, and sold the lease and fur- 
niture for nine hundred guineas, 
Staines had assigned the lease to 
Rosa, so she had full powers; and 
Philip invested the money, and 
two hundred more she gave him, 
in a little mortgage at six per cent. 

Now came the letter from Ma- 
deira. It gave her new life. 
Christopher was well, contented, 
hopeful. His example should 
animate her. She would bravely 
bear the present, and share his 
hopes of the future: with these 
brighter views Nature co-ope- 
rated. The instincts of approach- 
ing maternity brightened the 
future. She fell into gentle re- 
veries, and saw her husband re- 
turn, and saw herself place their 
infant in his arms with all a 
wife’s, a mother’s pride. 

In due course came another 
long letter from the equator, with 
a full journal, and more words of 
hope. Home in less than a year, 
with reputation increased by this 
last cure; home, to part no more. 

Ah! what a changed wife he 
should find! how frugal, how 
candid, how full of appreciation, 
admiration, and love, of the 
noblest, dearest husband that 
ever breathed ! 


Lady Cicely Treherne waited 
some weeks, to let kinder senti- 
ments return. She then called in 
Dear Street, but found Mrs. Staines 
was gone to Gravesend. She 
wrote to her. 

In a few days she received & 
reply, studiously polite and cold. 
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This persistent injustice morti- 
fied her at last. She said to her- 
self, ‘ Does she think his departure 
was no loss to me? It was to her 
interests, as well as his, I sacri- 
ficed my own selfish wishes. I 
will write to her no more.’ 

This resolution she steadily 
maintained. It was shaken for 
a moment, when she heard, by a 
side wind, that Mrs. Staines was 
fast approaching the great pain 
and peril of women. Then she 
wavered. Butno. She prayed for 
her by name in the liturgy, but 
she troubled her no more. 

This state of things had lasted 
some six weeks, when she received 
a letter from her cousin Tadcaster, 
close on the heels of his last, to 
which she had replied as I have 
indicated. She knew his hand- 
writing, and opened it with a 
smile. ; 

That smile soon died off her 
horror-stricken face. The letter 
ran thus :— 


* Tristan d’Acunha, 
* Jan. 5. 
‘Dear CICELY, 

‘A terrible thing has just 
happened. We signalled a raft, 
with a body on it, and poor Dr. 
Staines leaned out of the port- 
hole, and fell overboard. Three 
boats were let down after him; 
but it all went wrong, somehow, 
or it was too late. They could 
never find him, he was drowned; 
and the funeral service was read 
for the poor fellow. 

‘We are all sadly cut up. 
Everybody loved him. It was 
dreadful next day at dinner, when 
his chair was empty. The very 
sailors cried at not finding him. 

‘ First of all, I thought I ought 
to write to his wife. I know 
where she lives; it is called Kent 
Villa, Gravesend. But I was 
afraid: it might kill her: and 
you are so good and sensible, I 
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thought I had better write to you, 
and perhaps you could break it 
to her by degrees, before it gets in 
all the papers. 

‘I send this from the island, 
by a small vessel, and paid him 
ten pounds to take it. 

‘ Your affectionate cousin, 
*‘ TADCASTER.’ 


Words are powerless to describe 
a blow like this: the amazement, 
the stupor, the reluctance to be- 
lieve—the rising, swelling, surg- 
ing horror. She sat like a wo- 
man of stone, crumpling the 
letter. ‘ Dead !—dead ?” 

For a long time this was all 
her mind could realise — that 
Christopher Staines was dead. 
He who had been so full of life 
and thought and genius, and 
worthier to live than all the 
world, was dead; and a million 
nobojlies were still alive, and he 
was dead. 

She lay back on the sofa, and 
all the power left her limbs. She 
could not move a hand. 

But suddenly she started up; 
for a noble instinct told her this 
blow must not fall on the wife 
as it had on her, and in her time 
of peril. 

She had her bonnet on in a 
moment, and, for the first time in 
her life, darted out of the house 
without her maid. She flew along 
the streets, scarcely feeling the 
ground. She got to Dear Street, 
and obtained Philip Staines’ ad- 
dress. She flew to it, and there 
learned he was down at Kent 
Villa. Instantly she telegraphed 
to her maid to come down to her 
at Gravesend, with things for a 
short visit, and wait for her at the 
station; and she went down by 
train to Gravesend. 

Hitherto she had walked on air, 
driven by one overpowering im- 
pulse. Now, as she sat in the 
train, she thought a little of her- 
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self. What was before her? To 
break to Mrs. Staines that her 
husband was dead. To tell her 
all her misgivings were more than 
justified. To encounter her cold 
civility, and let her know, inch by 
inch, it must be exchanged for 
curses and tearing of hair; her 
husband was dead. To tell her 
this, and, in the telling of it, 
perhaps reveal that it was her 
great bereavement, as well as the 
wife’s, for she had a deeper affec- 
tion for him than she ought. 

Well, she trembled like an 
aspen leaf, trembled like one in 
an ague, even as she sat. But 
she persevered. 

A noble woman has her cou- 
rage; not exactly the same as that 
which leads forlorn hopes against 
bastions bristling with rifles and 
tongued with flames and thunder- 
bolts; yet not inferior to it. 

Tadcaster, small and dull, but 
noble by birth and instinct, had 
seen the right thing for her to 
do; and she, of the same breed, 
and nobler far, had seen it too; 
and the great soul steadily drew 
the recoiling heart and quivering 
body to this fiery trial, this act of 
humanity—to do which was terri- 
ble and hard, to shirk it, cowardly 
and cruel. 

She reached Gravesend, and 
drove in a fly to Kent Villa. 

The door was opened by a 
maid. 

‘Is Mrs. Staines at home ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, she is at home: 
but——’ 

‘Can I see her? 

‘ Why, no, ma’am: not at pre- 
sent.’ 

‘But I must see her. I am an 
old friend. Please take her my 
card. Lady Cicely Treherne.’ 

The maid hesitated, and looked 
confused. ‘Perhaps you don’t 
know, ma’am. Mrs. Staines, she 
is—the doctor have been in the 
house all day.’ 
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‘ Ah, the doctor! I believe Dr. 
Philip Staines is here.’ 

‘ Why, that is the doctor, ma’am. 
Yes, he is here.’ 

‘Then, pray let me see him—or 
no; I had better see Mr. Lusig- 
nan.’ 

‘Master have gone out for the 
day, ma’am ; but if you’ll step in . 
the drawing-room, I'll tell the 
doctor.’ 

Lady Cicely waited in the draw- 
ing-room some time, heart-sick, 
and trembling. 

At last Doctor Philip came in, 
with her card in his hand, look- 
ing evidently a little cross at the 
interruption. ‘Now, madam, 
please tell me, as briefly as you 
can, what I can do for you.’ 

‘ Are you Dr. Philip Staines ? 

‘I am, madam, at your service 
—for five minutes. Can’t quit 
my patient long, just now.’ 

‘Oh, sir, thank God I have 
found you. Be prepared for ill 
news—sad news—a terrible cala- 
mity—I can’t speak. Read that, 
sir” And she handed him Tad- 
caster’s note. 

He took it, and read it. 

He buried his face in his hands. 
‘ Christopher! my poor, poor boy!’ 
he groaned. But suddenly a ter- 
rible anxiety seized him. ‘ Who 
knows of this?’ he asked. 

‘Only myself, sir. I came here 
to break it to her.’ 

‘ You are a good, kind lady, for 
being so thoughtful. Madam, if 
this gets to my niece’s ears, it will 
kill her, as sure as we stand here.’ 

‘Then let us keep it from her. 
Command me, sir. I will do any- 
thing. I will live here—take the 
letters in—the journals — any- 
thing.’ 

‘No, no; you have done your 
part, and God bless you forit. I 
muét stay here. Your ladyship’s 
very presence, and your agitation, 
would set the servants talking, 
and some idiot-fiend among them 
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babbling—there is nothing so ter- 
rible as a fool.’ 

‘May I stay at the inn, sir; 
just one night ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I wish you would; 
and I will run over, if all is well 
with her—well with her? poor 
unfortunate girl!’ 

Lady Cicely saw he wished her 
gone, and she went directly. 

At nine o’clock that same even- 
ing, as she lay on a sofa in the 
best room of the inn, attended by 
her maid, Dr. Philip Staines came 
to her. She dismissed her maid. 

Dr. Philip was too old, in other 
words had lost too many friends, 
to be really broken down by a be- 
reavement ; but he was strangely 
subdued. The loud tones were 
out of him, and the loud laugh, 
and even the keen sneer. Yet he 


was the same man; but with a 
gentler surface; and this was not 
without its pathos. 

‘ Well, madam,’ said he, gravely 


and quietly. ‘It is as it always 
has been. “As is the race of 
leaves, so that of man.” When 
one falls, another comes. Here’s 
a little Christopher come, in place 
of him that is gone: a brave, 
beautiful boy, ma’am; the finest 
but one I ever brought into 
the world. He is come to take 
his father’s place in our hearts— 
I see you valued his poor father, 
ma’am—but he comes too late for 
me. At your age, ma’am, friend- 
ships come xaturally ; they spring 
like loves in the soft heart of 
youth: at seventy, the gate is not 
so open; the soil is more sterile. 
I shall never care for another 
Christopher; never see another 
grow to man’s estate.’ 

‘ The mother, sir,’ sobbed Lady 
Cicely ; ‘the poor mother ?” 

‘ Like them all—poor creature: 
in heaven, madam; in heaven. 
New life! new existence! a new 
character. All the pride, glory, 
rapture, and amazement of ma- 
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ternity—thanks to her ignorance, 
which we must prolong, or I 
would not give one straw for her 
life, or her son’s. I shall never 
leave the house till she does know 
it, and, come when it may, I dread 
the hour. She is not framed by 
nature to bear so deadly a shock.’ 

‘ Her father, sir. Would he not 
be the best person to break it to 
her? He was out to-day.’ 

‘Her father, ma’am? I shall 
get no help from him. He is one 
of those soft, gentle creatures that 
come into the world with what 
your canting fools call a mission ; 
and his mission is to take care of 
number one. Not dishonestly, 
mind you, nor violently, nor 
rudely, but doucely and calmly. 
The care a brute like me takes of 
his vitals, that care Lusignan 
takes of his outer cuticle. His 
number one is a sensitive plant. 
No. scenes, no noise: nothing 
painful — bye-the-bye, the little 
creature that writes in the papers, 
and calls calamities painful, is of 
Lusignan’s breed. Out to-day! of 
course he was out, ma’am: he knew 
from me his daughter would be in 
peril all day, so he visited a friend. 
He knew his own tenderness, and 
evaded paternal sensibilities: a 
self-defender. I count on no help 
from that charming man.’ 

‘A man! I call such creachaas 
weptiles!’ said Lady Cicely, her 
ghastly cheek colouring for a mo- 
ment. 

‘Then you give them a false 
importance.’ 

In the course of this interview, 
Lady Cicely accused herself sadly 
of having interfered between man 
and wife, and, with the best in- 
tentions, brought about this cruel 
calamity. ‘ Judge, then, sir,’ said 
she, ‘ how grateful I am to you 
for undertaking this cruel task. 
I was her school-fellow, sir, and 
I love her dearly; but she has 
turned against me, and now, ob, 
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with what horror she will re- 
gard me!’ 

‘Madam,’ said the doctor, 
‘ there is nothing more mean and 
unjust, than to judge others by 
events that none could foresee. 
Your conscience is clear. You 
did your best for my poor nephew: 
but Fate willed it otherwise. As 
for my niece, she has many virtues, 
but justice is one you must not 
look for in that quarter. Justice 
requires brains. It’s a virtue 
the heart does not dealin. You 
must be content with your own 
good conscience, and an old man’s 
esteem. You did all for the best; 
and this very day you have done 
a good, kind action. God bless 
you for it!’ 

Then he left her; and next day 
she went sadly home, and for 
many a long day the hollow world 
saw nothing of Cicely Treherne. 


‘ 
When Mr. Lusignan came home 


that night, Dr. Philip told him 
the miserable story, and his fears. 
He received it, not as Philip had 
expected. The bachelor had 
counted without his dormant pa- 
ternity. He was terror-stricken 
—abject—fell into a chair, and 
wrung his hands, and wept pite- 
ously. To keep it from his 
daughter, till she should be 
stronger, seemed to him chime- 
rical, impossible. However, Phi- 
lip insisted it must be done; and 
he must make some excuse for 
keeping out of her way, or his 
manner would rouse her suspi- 
cions. He consented readily to 
that, and indeed left all to Dr. 
Philip. 

Dr. Philip trusted nobody; not 
even his own confidential servant. 
He allowed no journal to come 
into the house without passing 
through his hands, and he read 
them all, before he would let any 
other soul in the house see them. 


He asked Rosa to let him be her 
secretary and open her letters, 
giving as a pretext that it would 
be as well she should have no 
small worries or trouble just 
now. 

‘ Why,’ said she, ‘ I was never 
so well able to bear them. It 
must be a great thing to put me 
out now. I am so happy, and 
live in the future. Well, dear 
uncle, you can if you like—what 
does it matter ?—only there must 
be one exception: my own Chris- 
tie’s letters, you know.’ 

* Of course,’ said he, wincing 
inwardly. 

The very next day came a letter 
of condolence from Miss Lucas. 
Dr. Philip intercepted it, and 
locked it up, to be shown her at a 
more fitting time. 

But how could he hope to keep 
so public a thing as this from 
entering the house in one of a 
hundred newspapers ? 

He went into Gravesend, and 
searched all the newspapers, to 
see what he had to contend with. 
To his horror, he found it in several 
dailies and weeklies, and in two 
illustrated papers. He sat aghast 
at the difficulty and the danger. 

The best thing he could think 
of was to buy them all, and cut 
out the account. He did so, and 
brought all the papers, thus mu- 
tilated, into the house, and sent 
them into the kitchen. He said 
to his old servant, ‘ These may 
amuse Mr. Lusignan’s people, and 
I have extracted all that interests 
me.’ 

By these means he hoped that 
none of the servants would go and 
buy any more of these same papers 
elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, he took the nurse apart, 
and said, ‘ Now, you are an ex- 
perienced woman, and to be trusted 
about an excitable patient. Mind, 
I object to any female servant 
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entering Mrs. Staines’s room with 
gossip. Keep them outside the 
door, for the present, please. Oh, 
and nurse, if anything should 
happen, likely to grieve or worry 
her, it must be kept from her 
entirely: can I trust you ?’ 

* You may, sir.’ 

* I shall add ten guineas to your 
fee, if she gets through the month 
without a shock-or disturbance of 
any kind.’ 

She stared at him inquiringly. 
Then she said, 

‘ You may rely on me, doctor.’ 

‘I feel Imay. Still, she alarms 
me. She looks quiet enough, but 
she is very excitable.’ 

Not all these precautions gave 
Dr. Philip any real sense of se- 
curity; still less did they to Mr. 
Lusignan. He was not a tender 
father, in small things, but the 
idea of actual danger to his only 
child was terrible to him; and 
he now passed his life in a con- 
tinual tremble. 

This is the less to be wondered 
at, when I tell you that even the 
stout Philip began to lose his 
nerve, his appetite, his sleep, 
under this hourly terror and this 
hourly torture. 

Well did the great imagination 
of Antiquity feign a torment, too 
great for the mind long to endure, 
in the sword of Damocles sus- 
pended by a single hair over his 
head. Here the sword hung over 
an innocent creature, who smiled 
beneath it, fearless; but these 
two old men must sit and watch 
the sword, and ask themselves 
how long before that subtle sal- 
vation shall snap. 

‘Till news travels fast,’ says 
the proverb: ‘ The birds of the 
air shall carry the matter,’ says 
Holy Writ: and itisso. No bolts 
hor bars, no promises nor pre- 
cautions, can long shut out a great 
calamity from the ears it is to 
blast, the heart it is to wither. 
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The very air seems full of it, until 
it falls. 

Rosa’s child was more than a 
fortnight old; and she was looking 
more beautiful than ever, as is 
often the case with a very young 
mother, and Dr. Philip compli- 
mented her on her looks. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘ you reap the advantage 
of being good, and obedient, and 
keeping quiet. In another ten 
days or so, I may take you to the 
seaside for a week. I have the 
honour to inform you that, from 
about the fourth to the tenth of 
March there is always a week of 
fine weather, which takes every- 
body by surprise, except me. It 
does not astonish me, because I 
observe it is invariable. Now, 
what would you say if I gave you 
a week at Herne Bay, to set you 
up altogether ? 

‘As you please, dear uncle,’ 
said Mrs. Staines, with a sweet 
smile. ‘ I shall be very happy to 
go, or to stay. Ishall be happy 
everywhere, with my darling boy, 
and the thought of my husband. 
Why, I count the days till he 
shall come back to me. No, to 
us; to us, my pet. How dare a 
naughty mammy say “ to me,” as 
if “ me” was half the ‘portance 
of 00, a precious pets.’ 

Dr. Philip was surprised into a 
sigh. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ 
said Rosa, very quickly. 

‘The matter ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, the matter. You 
sighed; you, the laughing philo- 
sopher.’ 

‘Did I? said he, to gain time. 
‘Perhaps I remembered the un- 
certainty of human life, and of all 
mortal hopes. The old will have 
their thoughts, my dear. They 
have seen so much trouble.’ 

‘But, uncle dear, he is a very 
healthy child.’ 

‘ Very.’ 

‘ And you told me yourself care- 
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lessness was the cause so many 
children die.’ 

‘ That is true.’ 

She gave him a curious and 
rather searching look; then, lean- 
ing over her boy, said, ‘Mammy’s 
not afraid. Beautiful Pet was not 
born to die directly. He will never 
leave his mam-ma. No, uncle, he 
never can. For my life is bound 
in his and his dear father’s. It is 
& triple cord: one go, go all.’ 

She said this with a quiet reso- 
lution that chilled Uncle Philip. 

At this moment the nurse, who 
had been bending so pertinaciously 
over some work, that her eyes were 
invisible, looked quickly up, cast 
a furtive glance at Mrs. Staines, 
and, finding she was empioyed for 
the moment, made an agitated 
signal to Dr. Philip. All she did 
was to clench her two hands and 
lift them half-way to her face, and 
then cast a frightened look towards 
the door: but Philip’s senses were 
so sharpened by constant alarm 
and watching, that he saw at once 
something serious was the matter. 
But, as he hadasked himself what 
he should do in case of some 
sudden alarm, he merely gave a 
nod of intelligence to the nurse, 
scarcely perceptible, then rose 
quietly from his seat, and went 
to the window. ‘Snow coming, I 
think,’ said he. ‘For all that we 
shall have the March summer in 
ten days. You mark my words.’ 
He then went leisurely out of the 
room: at the door he turned and, 
with all the cunning he was master 
of, said, ‘Oh, by-the-by, come to 
my room, nurse, when you are 
at leisure.’ 

‘Yes, doctor,’ said the nurse; 
but never moved. She was too 
bent on hiding the agitation she 
really felt. 

‘Had you not better go to him, 
nurse ?” ‘ 

‘ Perhaps I had, madam.’ 

‘She rose with feigned indif- 


ference, and left the room. She 
walked leisurely down the passage, 
then, casting a hasty glance behind 
her, for fear Mrs. Staines should 
be watching her, hurried into the 
doctor’s room. They met at once 
in the middle of the room, and 
Mrs. Briscoe burst out, ‘Sir, it is 
known all over the house!’ 

‘Heaven forbid! What is 
known ?” 

‘What you would give the 
world to keep from her. Why, sir, 
the moment you cautioned me, of 
course I saw there was trouble. 
But little I thought—sir, not a 
servant in the kitchen or the 
stable but knows that her hus- 
band—poor thing! poor thing !— 
Ah! there goes the housemaid— 
to have a look at her.’ 

* Stop her!’ 

Mrs. Briscoe had not waited for 
this; she rushed after the woman, 
and told her Mrs. Staines was 
sleeping, and the room must not 
be entered on any account. 

‘Oh, very well,’ said the maid, 
rather sullenly. 

Mrs. Briscoe saw her return to 
the kitchen, and came back to Dr. 
Staines: he was pacing the room 
in torments of anxiety. 

‘Doctor,’ said she, ‘ it is the old 
story; “Servants’ friends, the 
master’s enemies.” An old servant 
came here to gossip with her friend 
the cook (she never could abide 
her while they were together, by 
all accounts), and told her the 
whole story of his being drowned 
at sea.’ 

Dr. Philip groaned. ‘Cursed 
chatterbox!’ said he. ‘ What is to 
be done? Must we break it to her 
now? Oh, if I could only buy a 
few days more! The heart to be 
crushed while the body is weak! 
It is too cruel. Advise me, Mrs. 
Briscoe. You are an experienced 
woman, and I think you are a 
kind-hearted woman.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mrs. Briscoe, 
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‘I had the name of it, when I was 
younger—before Briscoe, failed, 
and I took to nursing; which 
it hardens, sir, by use, and along 
of the patients themselves; for 
sick folk are lumps of selfish- 
ness; we see more of them than 
you do, sir. But this I will say, 
tisn’t selfishness that lies now in 
that room, waiting for the blow 
that will bring her to death’s door, 
I'm sore afraid ; but a sweet, gentle, 
thoughtful creature, as ever supped 
sorrow: for I don’t know how ’tis, 
Doctor, nor why ’tis, but an angel 
like that has always to sup 
sorrow.’ 

‘But you do not advise me,’ 
said the doctor, in agitation, ‘and 
something must be done.’ 

‘ Advise you, sir: it is not for 
me to do that. I am sure I’m at 
my wits’ ends, poor thing! Well, 
sir, I don’t see what you can do, 
but try and break it to her. Better 
so, than let it come to her like a 
clap of thunder. But I think, sir, 
T’d have a wet-nurse ready, before 
I said much: for she is very 
quick—and ten to one but the 
first word of such a thing turns 
her blood to gall. Sir, I once 
knew a poor woman—she was a 
carpenter’s wife—a nursing her 
child, in the afternoon—and in 
runs a foolish woman, and tells 
her he was killed dead, off a scaf- 
fold. *Twas the man’s sister told 
her. Well, sir, she was knocked 
stupid like, and she sat staring, 
and nursing of her child, before 
she could take it in rightly. The 
child was dead before supper-time, 
and the woman was not long after. 
The whole family was swept away, 
sir, in a few hours, and I mind 
the table was not cleared he had 
dined on when they came to lay 
them out. Well-a-day, nurses see 
sorrow |’ 

‘We all see sorrow, that live 
long, Mrs. Briscoe. I am heart- 
broken myself; I am desperate. 


You are a good soul, and I’ll tell 
you. When my nephew married 
this poor girl, I was very angry 
with him; and I soon found she 
was not fit to be a struggling man’s 
wife; and then I was very angry 
with her. She had spoiled a first- 
rate physician, I thought. Buty 
since I knew her better, it is all 
changed. She is so lovable. How 
I shall ever tell her this terrible 
thing, God knows. All I know 
is, that I will not throw a chance 
away. Her body shall be stronger, 
before I break her heart. Cursed 
idiots, that could not save a single 
man, with their boats, in a calm 
sea! Lord forgive me for blaming 
people, when I was not there to 
see. I say I will give her every 
chance. She shall not know it 
till she is stronger: no, not if I 
live at her door; and sleep there, 
and all. Good God! inspire me 
with something. There is always 
something to be done, if one could 
but see it.’ 

Mrs. Briscoe sighed, and said, 
‘Sir, I think anything is better 
than for her to hear it from a 
servant—and they are sure to 
blurt it out. Young women are 
such fools.’ 

‘No, no: I see what it is,’ said 
Dr. Philip. ‘ Ihave gone all wrong 
from the first. I have been acting 
like a woman, when I should have 
acted like a man. Why, I only 
trusted you by halves. There was 
a fool for you. Never trust people 
by halves.’ 

‘ That is true, sir.’ 

‘ Well, then, now I shall go at 
it like a@ man. I have a vile 
opinion of servants; but no mat- 
ter. I’lltry them: they are human, 
I suppose. I'll hit them between 
the eyes like a man. Go to the 
kitchen, Mrs. Briscoe, and tell 
them I wish to speak to all the 
servants, in-doors or out.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

She stopped at the door, and 
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said, ‘I had better get back to 
her, as soon as I have told them.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ And what shall I tell her, sir? 
Her first word will be to ask me 
what you wanted me for. I saw 
that in her eye. She was curious: 
éhat is why she sent me after you 
so quick.’ 

Doctor Philip groaned. He felt 
he was walking among pitfalls. 
He rapidly flavoured some dis- 
tilled water with orange-flower, 
then tinted it a beautiful pink, 
and bottled it. ‘There,’ said he; 
‘I was mixing a new medicine. 
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had to filter it. 
like.’ 

Mrs. Briscoe went to the kitchen, 
and gave her message: then 
went to Mrs. Staines, with the 
mixture. 

Doctor Philip went down to the 
kitchen, and spoke to the servants 
very solemnly. He said, ‘My good 
friends, I am come to ask your 
help in a matter of life and death. 
There is a poor young woman up- 
stairs; she is a widow, and does 
not know it; and must not know 
it yet. If the blow fell now, I 
think it would kill her: indeed, 
if she hears it all of a sudden, at 
any time, that might destroy her. 
We are in so sore a strait that a 
feather may turn the scale. So we 
must try all we can, to gain a 
little time, and then trust to God’s 
mercy after all. Well, now what 
do you say? Will you help me 
keep it from her, till the tenth of 
March, say? and then I will break 
it to her by degrees. Forget she 
is your mistress. Master and ser- 
vant, that is all very well at a 
proper time; but this is the time 
to remember nothing but that we 
are all one flesh and blood. We 
lie down together in the church- 
yard, and we hope to rise together 
where there will be no master and 
servant, Think of the poor un- 
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fortunate creature as your own 
flesh and blood, and tell me, will 
you help me try and save her, 
under this terrible blow ?” 

‘Ay, doctor, that we will,’ said 
the footman. ‘Only you give us 
our orders, and you will see.’ 

‘I have no right to give you 
orders; but I entreat you not to 
show her, by word or look, that 
calamity is upon her. Alas! it is 
only a reprieve you can give to 
her and to me. The bitter hour 
must come when I must tell her 
she is a widow, and her boy an 
orphan. When that day comes, I 
will ask you all to pray for me that 
I may find words. But now I ask 
you to give me that ten-days’ 
reprieve. Let the poor creature 
recover a little strength, before the 
thunderbolt of affliction falls on 
her head. Will you promise me ?” 

They promised heartily; and 
more than one of the women began 
to cry. 

‘ A general assent will not satisfy 
me, said Dr. Philip. ‘I want 
every man, and every woman, to 
give me a hand upon it; then I 
shall feel sure of you.’ 

The men gave him their hands 
at once. The women wiped their 
hands with their aprons, to make 
sure they were clean, and gave 
him their hands too. The cook 
said, ‘If any one of us goes from 
it, this kitchen will be too hot to 
hold her.’ 

‘Nobody will go from it, cook,’ 
said the doctor. ‘I’m not afraid 
of that: and now, since you have 
promised me, out of your own 
good hearts, I’ll try and be even 
with you. If she knows nothing 
of it by the tenth of March, fivo 
guineas to every man and woman 
in this kitchen. You shall see 
that, if you can be kind, we can 
be grateful.’ 

He then hurried away. He 
found Mr. Lusignan in the draw- 
ing-room, and told him all this. 
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Lusignan was fluttered, but grate- 
ful. ‘Ah, my good friend,’ said 
he, ‘ this is a hard trial to two old 
men, like you and me.’ 

‘It is,” said Philip. ‘It has 
shown me my age. I declare I 
am trembling; I, whose nerves 
were iron. But I have a par- 
ticular contempt for servants. 
Mercenary wretches! I think Hea- 
ven inspired me to talk to them. 
After all, who knows? perhaps 
we might find a way to their 
hearts, if we did not eternally 
shock their vanity, and forget that 
it is, and must be, far greater 
than our own. The women gave 
me their tears, and the men were 
earnest. Not one hand lay cold 
in mine. As for your kitchen- 
maid, I’d trust my life to that 
girl. What a grip she gave me! 
What strength! What fidelity 
was in it! My hand was never 
grasped before. I think we are 
safe for a few days more.’ 

Lusignan sighed. ‘ What does 
it all come to? We are pulling 
the trigger gently, that is all.’ 

‘No, no; that is not it. Don’t 
let us confound the matter with 
similes, please. Keep them for 
chiidren.’ 


Mrs. Staines left her bed; and 
would have left her room, but 
Doctor Philip forbade it strictly. 

One day, seated in her arm- 
chair, she said to the nurse, before 
Doctor Philip, ‘ Nurse, why do 
the servants look so curiously at 
me ?” 

Mrs. Briscoe cast a hasty glance 
at Doctor Philip, and then said, 
“I don’t know, madam. I never 
noticed that.’ 

‘ Uncle, why did nurse look at 
you before she answered such a 
simple question ?” 

‘I don’t know. 
tion ? 

* About the servants.’ 


What ques- 
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‘ Oh, about the servants!’ said 
he, contemptuously. 

‘ You should not turn up your 
nose at them, for they are all 
most kind and attentive. Only, 
I catch them looking at me so 
strangely; really—as if they 1 

* Rosa, you are taking me quite 
out of my depth. The looks of 
servant girls! Why, of course a 
lady in your condition is an object 
of especial interest to them. I 
daresay they are saying to one 
another, “I wonder when my turn 
willcome?” A fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind—that is a pro- 
verb, is it not?’ 

‘To be sure. I forgot that.’ 

She said no more; but seemed 
thoughtful, and not quite satisfied. 

On this Dr. Philip begged the 
maids to'go near her as little as 
possible. ‘ You are not aware 
of it,’ said he, ‘ but your looks, 
and your manner of speaking, 
rouse her attention, and she is 
quicker than I thought she was, 
and observes very subtly.’ 

This was done; and then she 
complained that nobody came near 
her. She insisted on coming down- 
stairs; it was so dull. 

Dr. Philip consented, if she 
would he content to receive no 
visits for a week. 

She assented to that; and now 
passed some hours every day in 
the drawing-room. In her morn- 
ing wrappers, so fresh and crisp, 
she looked lovely, and increased 
in health and strength every day. 

Dr. Philip used to look at her, 
and his very flesh to creep at 
the thought that, ere long, he 
must hurl this fair creature into 
the dust of affliction; must, with 
a word, take the ruby from her 
lips, the rose from her cheeks, the 
sparkle from her glorious eyes— 
eyes that beamed on him with 
sweet affection, and a mouth that 
never opened, but to show some 
simplicity of the mind, or some 
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pretty burst of the sensitive 
heart. 

He put off, and put off, and at 
last cowardice began to whisper, 
* Why tell her the whole truth at 
all? Why not take her through 
stages of doubt, alarm, and, after 
all, leave a grain of hope till her 
child gets so rooted in her heart 
that—’ But conscience and good 
sense interrupted this temporary 
thought, and made him see to 
what a horrible life of suspense 
he should condemn a human crea- 
ture, and live a perpetual lie, and 
be always at the edge of some 
pitfall or other. 

One day, while he sat looking 
at her, with all these thoughts, 
and many more, coursing through 
his mind, she looked up at him, 
and surprised him, ‘‘Ah!’ said 
she, gravely. 

‘ What is the matter, my dear?’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’ said she cun- 
ningly. 

* Uncle dear,’ said she, presently, 
* when do we go to Herne Bay? 

Now, Dr. Philip had given that 
up. He had got the servants at 
Kent Villa on his side, and he felt 
safer here than in any strange 
place: so he said, ‘ I don’t know: 
that all depends. There is plenty 
of time.’ 

‘ No, uncle,’ said Rosa, gravely. 
‘I wish to leave this house. I 
can hardly breathe in it.’ 

‘ What! your native air? 

‘ Mystery is not my native air; 
and this house is full of mystery. 
Voices whisper at my door, and 
the people don’t come in. The 
maids cast strange looks at me, 
and hurry away. I scolded that 
pert girl, Jane, and she answered 
me as meek as Moses. I catch 
you looking at me, with love, and 
something else. What is that 
something?—It is Pity: that is 
what it is. Do you think, because 
I am called a simpleton, that I 
have no eyes, nor ears, nor sense ? 


What is this secret which you are 
all hiding from one person, and 
that isme? Ah! Christopher has 
not written this five weeks. Tell 
me the truth, for I will know it,’ 
and she started up in wild excite- 
ment. 

Then Dr. Philip saw the hour 
was come. 

He said, ‘ My poor girl, you 
have read us right. I am anxious 
about Christopher, and all the 
servants know it.’ 

* Anxious, and not tell me; his 
wife; the woman whose life is 
bound up in his.’ 

‘ Was it for us to retard your 
convalescence, and set you fret- 
ting, and perhaps destroy your 
child? Rosa, my darling, think 
what a treasure Heaven has sent 
you, to love and care for.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said she, trembling, 
‘ Heaven has been good to me; I 
hope Heaven will always be as 
good to me. I don’t deserve it; 
but then I tell God so. Iam very 
grateful, and very penitent. I 
never forget that, if I had been a 
good wife, my husband five 
weeks is a long time. Why do 
you tremble so? Why are you so 
pale—a strong man like you? 
Calamity! calamity !’ 

Dr. Philip hung his head. 

She looked at him, started wildly 
up, then sank back into her chair. 
So the stricken deer leaps, then 
falls. Yet even now she put ona 
deceitful calm, and said, ‘ Tell 
me the truth. I have a right to 
know.’ 

He stammered out, ‘ There is a 
report of an accident at sea.’ 

She kept silence. 

‘ Of a passenger drowned—out 
of that ship.—This, coupled with 
his silence, fills our hearts with 
fear.’ 

‘ It is worse—you are breaking 
it to me—you have gone too far 
to stop. One word, is he alive ? 
Oh, say he is alive!’ 
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Philip rang the bell hard, and 
said in a troubled voice, ‘ Rosa, 
think of your child.’ 

‘Not when my husband—is he 
alive, or dead ?” 

‘It is hard to say, with such a 
terrible report about, and no let- 
ters,’ faltered the old man, his 
courage failing him. 

‘ What are you afraid of? Do 
you think I can’t die, and go to 
him? Alive, or dead?’ and she 
stood before him, raging and qui- 
vering in every limb. 

The nurse came in. 

‘Fetch her child,’ he cried; 
* God have mercy on her.’ 

* Ah, then he is dead,’ said she, 
with stony calmness. ‘I drove 
him to sea, and he is dead.’ 

The nurse rushed in, and held 
the child to her. 

She would not look at it. 

* Dead!’ 

* Yes, our poor Christie is gone 
—but his child is here—the image 
of him. Do not forget the mo- 
ther. Have pity on his child and 
yours.’ 
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‘ Take it out of my sight!’ she 
screamed. ‘ Away with it, or l 
shall murder it, as I have mur- 
dered its father. My dear Christie, 
before all that live! I have killed 
him. I shall die forhim. I shall 
go to him.’ She raved and tore 
her hair. Servants rushed in. 
Rosa was carried to her bed, 
screaming and raving, and her 
black hair all down on both sides, 
a piteous sight. 

Swoon followed swoon, and that 
very night brain fever set in with 
all its sad accompaniments; a 
poor bereaved creature, tossing 
and moaning; pale, anxious, but 
resolute faces of the nurse and the 
kitchen-maid watching: on one 
table a pail of ice, and on 
another the long, thick raven 
hair of our poor Simpleton, lying 
on clean silver paper. Dr. Philip 
had cut it all off with his own 
hand, and he was now folding it 
up, and crying over it; for he 
thought to himself, ‘ Perhaps in a 
few days more only this will be 
left of her on earth.’ 


(To be continued. ) 


A SPRING FLOWER SONG. 


PRING has come and Winter over—all the land is robed in green, 
Up the hill-side see the orchards in their pink and snowy sheen ; 
Richly fragrant, purple-tinted, grow the lilacs down below, 
With the bright laburnum blossoms drooping in a golden glow. 


Hark! the birds with joy are singing in the may-trees thick with flowers— 
Happy birds, your songs are not regretful strains for fleeting hours ; 

In the wood the dappled sunlight plays upon an azure ground— 

Azure, for the hyacinths in sweet profusion smile around. 


Deep within a glade of shadow, by a rill that ripples there, 

Long green leaves in clusters growing—lilies of the vale they bear ; 
In the lanes, above the hedges, scented wild acacia falls, 

Clumps of iris in the sunshine glisten on the castle walls. 


Yellow cowslips prank the meadows, celandine and daffodils, 
Ruby-red anemones are glinting through the grassy frills ; 

On the banks the primrose lingers, and the dainty violet, 
Pearly daisies, leafy mazes—surely Spring hath Summer met ! 


E. D. T. 
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IN THE 


Oe. eat o he be seen in the 

field or in the studio, the 
privilege of taking a peep over an 
artist’s shoulder whilst he is at 
work at his easel, is always so 
eagerly sought that there is nothing 
remarkable in the growing habit 
of giving some account of forth- 
coming pictures on the eve of the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
nor is there anything objectionable 
in it, so long as criticism is avoided. 
It is manifestly unjust, and a pre- 
sumptuous piece of bad taste, to 
pass adverse opinions upon more 
or less incomplete works before 
they meet the public eye, and so 
create perhaps an unfavourable 
prejudice. 

Unseemly, and unseasonable too, 
does it also appear to present such 
accounts months before the real 
picture-tide of the London world 
begins; they are utterly forgotten 
by May, if published in November, 
and they often have the disadvan- 
tage of giving minute descriptions 
of subjects which have not even 
been commenced. 

By that ominous period, how- 
ever, the lst of April, the actual 
day, save the mark, on which, this 
year, outsiders must send in their 
works for exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, ‘ echoes from the easels,’ 
should be pretty reliable. If those 
which I, a mere listener, repeat 
are not, and I make a mistake, the 
date is surely ample excuse, and I 
must plead too deep a draught 
of pigeon’s milk, or too heavy a 
breakfast on eggs discovered in the 
mare’s nest. 

Not using the expression vul- 
garly, I think I may, nevertheless, 
assert that there will be ‘no mis- 
take’ about Mr. Millais’ child 
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picture of 1873. Since the days 
of ‘ My First Sermon,’ he has done 
nothing so interesting or powerful 
in this particular line of child- 
portraiture. A life-sized girl Tod- 
diekins, of four or five, with a 
little mob cap knowingly popped 
on thetop of her head, seated on the 
grass in a shrubbery playing with 
a black kitten, is a theme we can 
understand in a moment, as being 
thoroughly congenial to the artist; 
and it is not uninteresting to hear 
that the child is the same who 
figured as a baby in his picture of 
the ‘ Inundation,’ three years ago. 
It is a happiness to have this 
assurance, that the jolly little in- 
fant, then also attended by a feline 
companion, and smiling compla- 
cently as she lay in her cradle 
afloat upon a world of waters, was 
rescued, and to see her again 
appearing in such pretty guise 
from under her father’s cun- 
ning hand, for the sitter (or 
squatter) is the youngest Miss 
Millais. The owner of ‘ The 
Inundation’ has very wisely se- 
cured this second picture of the 
little lady and her cat, and in his 
rare collection of modern art it 
will form, in conjunction with 
its predecessor, quite a history of 
her early acquaintance with the 
studio. 

From infancy to old age, Mr. 
Millais makes but one bound, and 
a startling contrast to the little 
girl and the cat is the portrait 
of an old lady and her parrot. 
Full, soft, dimpled, rosy cheeks, 
and flowing locks, and then, parch- 
ment skin, deep wrinkles and fur- 
rows, hollow eyes, and, be it said 
without any disrespect, a most 
palpable ‘front.’ Such a marvel- 
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lous piece of handiwork, such exe- 
cution, such jugglery of colour, 
with such profound dexterity, say 
the wise ones, have not been 
seen for many a day, as in the 
picture of this ancient dame, aged 
ninety-three. Velasquez, Holbein, 
Sir Joshua, and Gainsborough put 
together, like none, like all, and 
yet most like Millais. Inter- 
mediate steps in life between these 
two extremes are also to be found 
amongst his other contributions, 
including a portrait of a portly 
woman in her prime, Madame 
Bischoffsheim, and another, three- 
quarter length, of the eldest Miss 
Millais, basket on arm, egg-hunt- 
ing in the hen-house of an old 
English farm. Were it not that 
he would be accused of taking too 
good care of himself, one could 
wish that Mr. Millais, in his capa- 
city this year of hanger, would so 
place these various stages of life’s 
history that they might be seen, 
as it were, in a sort of natural 
sequence ; for, whether he has in- 
tended it or not, he has produced 
a coherent series of pictures, which, 
as the four ages of woman, might 
be classed in painting, as are in 
poetry Shakespeare’s seven ages 
of man. A portrait of Sir W. S. 
Bennett, and, possibly, one of Lord 
Selborne, will be also amongst the 
finest products of his genius. 

Settling apparently now pretty 
steadily down to the line of art 
in which of late years he has 
achieved his greatest successes, 
Mr. Millais gives no sign at this 
present writing, of any subject 
picture, and not even of a land- 
scape. Portraiture, I am_ told, 
unquestionably has had no equal 
master in England, but, had I a 
thought that I could call my own, 
it would make me regret the ab- 
sence of kindred canvases to the 
‘ Huguenot,’ the ‘ Order of Release,’ 
the ‘ Vale of Rest,’ &c. 

To say that Mr. George Leslie 
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has painted a large triptych of 
graceful and beautiful girls in 
classic attire, is to assure all lis- 
teners of a charming result. It 
signifies very little what the dear 
creatures may be doing, telling 
fortunes with flowers, decorating 
one another with wreaths, reclining 
on mossy banks, or reciting legends 
of romance, they will certainly 
possess all those attractions which 
the public know so well, and love 
so dearly when rendered by this 
most accomplished painter of 
feminine beauty. 

In the present instance, a long 
low wall running through the 
three pictures, a flight of steps 
at either side ascending to a back- 
ground of arbutus shrubs, and a 
bronze lion’s head in the centre, 
spouting a jet of water, makes, in 
theatrical phrase, ‘the set.’ At 
this.fountain two lovely Lesleians 
are in busy idleness, one dabbling 
her lily hand in the limpid thread, 
the other making believe to utilise 
a pitcher, whilst a magpie im- 
pertinently struts in the immediate 
foreground. Coming down the 
steps on the right, a third beauty 
with a kitten in her arms, and 
the mother cat ‘ pointing’ dead 
at the magpie, centres th. attention 
on that side; and, on the other, a 
fourth girl of the ‘ sweet eighteen ’ 
period playing a pipe, and a 
younger of about nine, are grouped 
upon the second flight of steps. 
Each division of the triptych, a 
complete tableau in itself, and 
the three combined even more 
complete: a story of Arcadia, or 
what you will; with harmonious 
details of lute and flute, and all 
the rest of what is sweet and fair. 
Mr. Leslie avoids the introduction 
of a male element into his subjects, 
just as Mr. Hodgson does the 
female into his, and so the balance 
is struck for the benefit of those 
commercial, ledger-y sort of critics, 
who are always apparently want- 
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ing to see an artist commit himself 
by painting things he is unskilled 
in. These censors, however, I am 
glad to be told, have failed to 
hurry Mr. Hodgson to his doom, 
and so his ‘Eastern questions’ 
are settled by the almost complete 
absence of the houri complication. 
How much is to be done, at least 
on canvas, without having re- 
course to this supposedly inevitable 
source of difficulty, Mr. Hodgson 
shows, and one may forget that 
there is such a thing as a woman 
in the world, whilst looking at his 
jovial British tar swaggering into 
a courtyard amongst a lot of armed 
and sleeping Arabs. The contrast 
of expression and character in this, 
his most important work, and 
the conscientious painting thereof, 
amply compensate for the absence 
of any of that beauty which the 
adverse critics aforesaid will doubt- 
less revert to, and make good 
capital of. They will look for it 
in vain, too, in his ‘ Birds’-skins 
and curiosity seller,’ and in his 
obnoxious ‘ Street musicians,’ find- 
ing in its omission a plea for their 
annual attack upon the Academy’s 
doings and electings. Listening 
taught me a year ago to prophesy 
speedy elevation to academic 
honours for Mr. Hodgson, and now 
that he has received them, he 
appears determined to more than 
justify their award. 

Whispers reach me in such fitful 
ways from the studios, that the 
veteran and the tiro, the acade- 
mician and the outsider, present 
themselves to my pen in no direct 
order; thus, from one of the 
newest elected, I jump to one who 
* took honours’ long ago. That 
Mr. E. M. Ward’s picture can be 
other than historical, is impro- 
bable; that the theme can be other 
than French, unlikely; and that 
the treatment can be other than 
intensely dramatic and powerful, 
impossible. So my ears received, 
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without surprise, the announce- 
ment that he has achieved an 
enormous success in portraying 
the incident of Charles the Ninth 
and Catherine de Médicis visiting 
Admiral Coligny, after he had 
been wounded by the assassin 
whom royalty itself had employed 
to strike down the great leader of 
the Huguenot party. The inter- 
view is going on between the king 
and the admiral at the bedside 
on the left; the queen watches it 
suspiciously from a little farther 
off, scarcely paying any attention 
to the hints which her companion, 
the Duc d’Anjou, is giving of the 
ominous movement amongst the 
crowd of Huguenot retainers in 
the background ; whilst Coligny’s 
daughter and her husband, Teligny, 
look on anxiously, and form the 
interest of the right-hand side of 
the canvas. 

The details of this great dra- 
matic situation are so rich and 
full, that I could cover my allotted 
leaves, and more, with their de- 
scription; the briefest outline, 
therefore, is all I dare allow my- 
self, if I would tell a tenth part 
of what has reached me this year 
from the great limning fraternity. 
I must say no more of the hus- 
band, whilst the wife awaits 
mention. 

Prediction and assumption are 
my province, not opinion; hence 
I assime that Mrs. E. M. Ward 
has made a tremendous advance 
in her present picture, and I pre- 
dict for her great additional re- 
nown through it. We have the 
poet Chatterton as a boy of twelve 
or thirteen, interrupted by his 
foster-mother, Mrs. Edkins, in one 
of his first examinations and imi- 
tations of the famous manuscript 
Rowley poems. With his blue 
coat, and muffin cap (the badge, 
which he hated, of Colston’s 
Bristol Blue-coat school) con- 
temptuously flung upon the floor, 
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he resents the woman’s presence 
by an indignant gesture, half- 
attempting to hide with his foot 
one manuscript amongst the many 
littered about the old lumber- 
garret in which he has obtained 
permission to amuse himself. His 
wild and wayward nature induced 
the suspicion in his mother’s mind, 
that he had retired there to colour 
his skin with some ochre and 
blacking, with a view to joining a 
tribe of gipsies, and she thus 
comes upon his real purpose, 
though, of course, scarcely under- 
standing it. With this, as with 
Mr. Ward’s work, an ample de- 
scription of the expression, the 
power, the rich detail, could only 
be given at great length, so I am 
obliged to,.stop my ears as ac- 
counts of ‘it pour in upon them, 
and proceed to—well! the name 
of Ward suggests that of Frith, 
and vice versd. What concatena- 
tion of ideas it is that associates 
them, I know not, but so it is; 
and I am informed that the last- 
named popular painter will rather 
reserve his strength for one of his 
tremendous coups next year, than 
be very strongly represented 
this. That he has in contempla- 
tion a subject so admirably suited 
to his genius, that it will eclipse 
in artistic, picturesque, and popu- 
lar interest all his previous great 
efforts, not excepting the ‘ Rams- 
gate Sands,’ the ‘ Derby Day,’ 
the ‘ Railway Station,’ and the 
*‘ Charles the Second,’ is no secret ; 
but what the subject is, it would, 
in these unscrupulous, piratical 
times, be most unfair to reveal. 
It has reached my ears, but wild 
horses, tigers’ claws, or (as the 
facetious riddle associates the two) 
the ‘damnation clause’ of the 
Athanasian Creed itself, shall not 
tear it from me. Whether other 
purveyors of art gossip will be 
equally considerate and reticent 
during the next twelve months is 
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doubtful; but I cannot refrain 
from condemning any anticipatory 
remarks or revelations; and it is 
to be regretted, for Mr. Frith’s 
sake, that his great subject has 
oozed out at all. A year hence, 
the readers of ‘ London Society’ 
may have a chance of knowing 
more about it from my pen, and 
surely the news will then be more 
seasonable than at present ; mean- 
while, Mr. Frith will not be absent 
by any means from the Academy 
walls; a certain sweet flower-girl, 
and a domestic billiard-table epi- 
sode,-will display some of his most 
coveted qualities for this imme- 
diate 1873. And speaking of 
* claws’ reminds me that Mr. Hey- 
wood Hardy is a claimant of no 
mean pretensions for honours in 
the picture he is sending to Bur- 
lington House. A battle between 
lions, the beasts being larger 
than life, for the possession of a 
lioness cowering in the back- 
ground, should be a conspicuous 
and stirring incident; and when 
the skill is remembered which 
this artist has displayed in his 
previous essays, there can be little 
doubt of a triumph for him now. 
Animal painting is in the ascend- 
ant, as shown by the progress of 
Mr. Briton Riviere, and by the 
election of Mr. Davis, another of 
the very fitly lately chosen as- 
sociates. 

Realistic allegory is the vein in 
which Mr. Marcus Stone has been 
working for the delight of his 
countless admirers. ‘ Le Roi est 
mort, Vive le Roi!’ The king, be 
it observed, not any particular 
king, but the king; a page of 
history, nay, a volume, or a Liebig- 
like extract of it, is here spread 
out upon a very.large canvas; and 
there is to be seen the just de- 
funct monarch, who, having long 
outlived all those who loved him, 
dies unregretted, save by a faithful 
hound, and even he is restrained 
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from an over-demonstration of his 
grief, by an attendant page. The 
curtains are being drawn round 
the bed, whilst the statesman, the 
warrior, the priest, and all the 
dignitaries that surround a throne, 
offer the crown to a baby-boy, 
who, quitting his orange with re- 
gret, clings to the skirts of his 
gouvernante, and looks timorously 
at the symbols of sovereignty as 
though a juvenile prescience of the 
responsibilities they entail was 
already half asserting itself. With 
the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury for his period, Mr. Stone is 
enabled to display his accurate 
knowledge of picturesque costume, 
and to produce in conjunction with 
force of expression a depth and har- 
mony of colour which I have 
heard styled as incalculably be- 
yond anything he has yet done. 
Not the slightest opportunity 
which elaboration of detail offers 
is lost in pressing home the moral 
of his theme, and few listeners 
could listen to the praise which 
has reached me about it, without 
predicting for its painter a speedy 
attainment of the coveted aca- 
demic initials. 

The ‘Bridal party’ has been 
kept waiting by Mr. Yeames for 
a whole year; and, as I described 
it in the March number of 1872, 
I need only refer the subscribers 
to ‘London Society’ to my 
* Leaves’ of that date, adding that 
it is not likely to have lost by 
twelve months’ further considera- 
tion in the studio. 

Very unlikely would it have 
been, if the praise bestowed upon 
‘A Bookworm,’ two years ago, 
had not stimulated Mr. Stacey 
Marks to further exertions in the 
same dusty field. The ‘ Orni- 
thologist’ seems to justify him in 
giving another example of the 
wondrous ability he possesses in 
the grouping and painting of still 
life. I fancy I hear Mr. Marks 


being accused by some of those 
free-tongued cavillers at everything 
exhibited at Burlington House, 
of, as they phrase it, repeating 
himself; an excellent and cheap 
formula of condemnation, which 
constantly reaches my ears in 
picture galleries; but, if there be 
any meaning in it, I predict most 
people will be glad that he does 
so, when they see the old gentle- 
man and his servant arranging, 
and dusting, and setting in order 
the stuffed specimens which adorn 
the studio museum of the ‘ Orni- 
thologist.’ 

‘St. Francis preaching to the 
birds’ was a sufficient evidence of 
Mr. Marks’s acquaintance with 
natural history, and when he 
painted that subject, the life-like 
motion, and palpably listening as- 
pect of the feathered congregation, 
were the means by which-he pro- 
duced the character and fun of 
the theme. In the present pic- 
ture, it is the very unmistakable 
motionless, stuffed look that the 
birds have which becomes the 
vehicle for the artist’s quaint 
humour and power of portraying 
telling incident. Every conceiv- 
able advantage is taken of odd 
position, queer expression, and 
accidental combination, to present 
a series of episodes irresistibly 
droll. As an instance, I may 
cite the owl-y look which the old 
gentleman himself, in his still 
more owl-y spectacles, possesses, 
even as he handles a specimen of 
the ‘obscure bird’ itself. Pro- 
mise has been made by Mr. Marks, 
for two years and more, of a pic- 
ture quaintly funny and charac- 
teristic of a medieval haberdasher 
inducing a lady to ‘goin’ for a 
steeple-crowned head-dress, a de- 
scription of which picture I gave 
in the March number of ‘ London 
Society’ for 1871; but it is not 
even yet ready. It is one of those 
pictures which get set aside from 
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time to time for other work, which 
the artist feels keener about; yet 
it will come, doubtless, before the 
public sooner or later, and be none 
the worse for the delay. In the 
second picture which, however, 
we are sure to have from the hand 
of Mr. Marks, a glimpse of a medi- 
wval town on a broad, flowing 
river, supplies a background to a 
series of backs in the foreground; 
that is to say, to a group of peo- 
ple in medizval attire, turning 
their backs to the spectator, and 
looking over the parapet of a 
bridge. The natural inquiry 
which rises to the lips when 
such an incident is witnessed in 
any age, is, ‘What is it? and 
equally naturally such is the title 
which this very original work is 
to bear. The object cannot be 
seen, but is evidently something 
floating in the water, which highly 
excites the curiosity of the drama- 
tis persone, and of course the same 
feeling is engendered in any one 
looking at the picture itself. 

Dead emperors and wandering 
heirS have interfered with the 
completion of Mr. Fildes’ intended 
picture, and so he rests upon the 
oars of his last year’s ‘ Water- 
party,’ and only continues to 
paddle gently among the reeds, 
lilies, and willows, with a sort of 
smaller edition of his first success 
in oil. Let not the sapient cri- 
tics denounce him for this, how- 
ever, as a man of one idea, or cut 
a bad joke, by intimating- that 
the ‘ whilome’ hewer of wood has 
only developed into a drawer of 
water: let them wait twelve 
months, and then they may see 
how wide is the range of his 
powers. 

Mr. J. B. Burgess has crossed 
from his pet peninsula to break 
ground in another continent. He 
has found at Tangier, beyond the 
Straits of Hercules, a congenial 
subject—a Moorish fountain at 
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sundown, during the feast of the 
Ramazan, when, through the live- 
long day, neither food nor drink 
will pass the good Moslem’s lips. 
Though the light is waning, it is 
easy to see how hot the sun has 
been, and the haste of the hurry- 
ing figures proves how inveterate 
a thirst is upon these conscien- 
tious fanatics after their long 
abstinence. 

The ‘ Dragon of Wantley’ is the 
fit fellow-subject Mr. Poynter now 
gives us to his ‘ Perseus’ of 1872, 
on a canvas of the same shape and 
dimensions, intended to occupy 
a corresponding space in Lord 
Wharncliffe’s mansion. A terri- 
ble beast is this medieval mon- 
ster, and our Slade professor has 
probably not allowed his profes- 
sorial functions, or his church- 
fresco painting, to interfere with 
the due consideration of every 
detail which can enhance its dread 
aspect. 

Lest the preconceived idea of 
a picture from a description should 
interfere with the impression which 
the sight of the actual picture 
itself is intended to create, not a 
few artists deny all access to their 
studios, stuffing the key-holes and 
crevices with cotton-wool, lest a 
whisper of their doings should 
reach the inquisitive ears of mere 
listeners like myself. Thus, but 
little is ever known of Mr. Hook’s 
work until it is glittering in all 
the brilliancy of its out-door 
strength upon the Academy walls. 
Beyond the fact, therefore, that 
he has been to the Shetland Isles 
for his sea-scapes, and that he has 
drawn upon the resources of his 
own domain in Hampshire for a 
most beautiful landscape, I have 
nothing to tell of him, and I doubt 
if anybody else has. Another in- 
stance of the way artists’ names 
get coupled, is to be found in 
Messrs. Orchardson and Pettie, 
and the former is expected to be 
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unusually great. A Juno-like crea- 
ture passing through a wild wood, 
accompanied by a huge mastiff 
or bloodhound, and the two half- 
startled and half-stopping at some 
unexpected sound, is said to be as 
fine an example of this master as 
he has ever favoured wus with; 
the sentiment of the whole is 
grand. The wealth of luxuriant, 
tangled vegetation, notably seen in 
a matted mass of big sunflowers, 
and the wealth of feminine and 
canine glory, are quite exceptional. 

A damsel fleeing from some 
imminent danger, and rushing 
through an iron gateway to take 
sanctuary with three black-stoled 
nuns, is a dramatically pictorial 
incident, which, but to mention, 
is to call up the name of Pettie. 
Who does not conceive its treat- 
ment at his hands? or of his 
other subject, when I tell that it 
is a party leaving a beleaguered 
city with a flag of truce? 

Goss Quillett, Esq., one of the 
many garrulous friends to whom 
I am indebted for much that I 
hear in the picture world, and 
who has been looking over my 
leaves thus far, breaks out into a 
‘Bless my heart, why don’t you 
describe these pictures minutely ? 
they are worth any consideration, 
I can tell you all about them; 
but when I remind him of the 
mass of artists of whose works I 
am not even able, for want of 
space, to give a hint, he admits 
and regrets, and then says, ‘ But 
mind you don’t forget a word for 
Calderon’s modern, if not novel 
subject, of a mother, in gorgeous 
evening array, bidding ‘Good 
night’ to her baby-boy in his 
crib. He compensates for this 
expenditure of his powers on a 
somewhat commonplace theme, by 
also giving us an example after his 
own old best fashion, a scene on 
the battlements of a fortification, 
with women and children looking 
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on at some desperate engagement. 
This is a sort of serious reverse of 
Mr. Marks’s picture; in neither 
do we see the object at which the 
people are looking; but you will 
easily understand what a fine 
opportunity Mr. Calderon has in 
such a subject for the display of 
his greatest powers. But subject, 
after all, you know, is not so 
much what the artists look to, as 
quality, tone, treatment, and so 
forth; it is only the ordinary 
public who are curious about the 
subject, the story, as it were: 
this, in fact, is what they first 
look to when a picture is set be- 
fore them, and it is wrong, deci- 
dedly wrong; it indicates a want 
of feeling for true art. On the 
other hand, there is just a little 
affectation sometimes in the way 
certain painters pretend to ignore 
it, for, after all, art is capable of 
telling us much that is untellable 
by other means, and ought not to 
be considered as a merely decora- 
tive institution. 

‘ Leighton, you know,’ continues 
my voluble instructor, ‘is so busy 
with the second of his Lunette 
decorations for South Kensington 
(he has finished the war subject, 
and is now at the peace), that he 
won’t have much this year; a 
juggler, a nude female figure, 
throwing balls high into the air, 
and watching them, will be about 
all, I believe; and Val Prinsep’s 
land and sea-scape, which he 
adapts to the subject of the pos- 
sessed herd of swine, is likely, 
from its originality, to attract at- 
tention.’ 

Then Quillett tells of Alma- 
Tadéma and the foreign element, 
and whilst ké is doing so, the 
printer’s boy calls for copy, and I 
am obliged to stop my ears to the 
thousand and one additional sto- 
ries of the studios which Quillett 
has on the tip of his tongue. 
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*¥J OU’LL go through Belgium, 

find your way to Cologne, 
and work quietly round to Stras- 
bourg. Mind, we are French, and 
if you can give the Germans a rub 
without overstepping the bounds 
of veracity, don’t hesitate to pitch 
into them.’ 

The time, the autumn of 1870; 
the place, the editor’s room of a 
certain London daily newspaper ; 
the actors, the chief of the said 
London daily newspaper, and my- 
self. 

I had been knocking about town 
for some time without finding em- 
ployment. To tell the truth, I 
was a little bit depressed, as I had 
just assisted at the demise of a 
literary venture of my own inau- 
guration. For months I had 


struggled with printers and paper- 


makers, engravers and publishers, 
and last, but not least, my own 
sanguine hopes. I had tried very 
hard to prove to my own satis- 
faction that a pound contained 
more than twenty shillings, and a 
shilling more than a dozen pence ; 
but the end, long delayed, had 
come at last. My contributors 
had bidden me a sorrowful fare- 
well; my editorial sanctum knew 
me no longer; the shutters of the 
office were up, and a placard 
affixed to the front door announced 
to those it might concern that the 
place was once more ‘ to let.’ One 
day I was walking moodily down 
the Strand, thinking sorrowfully 
of the past glories of my late 
paper, ‘The Phenix,’ and con- 
jecturing whether it ever would 
be worthy of its name, and rise 
once more, when I was startled 
out of my reverie by the pain of a 
rather hard blow on the shoulder, 
and the sound of a very hearty 


voice in my ear. I turned round 
quickly and found a smiling face 
at my elbow. 

‘What! you don’t know me, 
old fellow ?’ 

I stared at my questioner, and 
for the moment certainly found it 
difficult to recognise him. He 
was roughly clad in very warm 
clothing, wore a billy-cock hat, 
and possessed a beard of Crimean 
proportions; at length it dawned 
upon me that the stranger was a 
very dear old friend of mine—one 
with whom I had not come in 
contact since I had left school, 
some ten years before. I took 
him by the hand and cried, 
‘ What! Charley Scrubey! is it 
you, or your ghost ?’ 

“It is certainly not my ghost,’ 
said my new-found acquaintance, 
‘although lately I have been more 
than once in a position to permit 
of my spirit winging its wondrous 
flight.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘Simply this,’ replied Scrubey, 
‘I have been travelling in France 
with the Francs-tireurs, gentlemen 
who, had they nothing better to 
shoot, would derive considerable 
amusement by potting at their 
grandmothers. I’m a “ Special 
Correspondent,” old man—what 
do you think of that? But, come, 
you don’t look very cheerful; 
what are you going to do to- 
night ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said I, ‘ unless I take 
a walk on Waterloo Bridge, to 
have a look at the river by gas- 
light.’ 

‘ That’s rather an unhealthy 
recreation at this time of the year. 
If you have nothing better to do, 
come and dine with me. I will 
take no refusal. So mind you are 
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at the Columbus by seven o’clock 
sharp.’ 

Finding, on examination, that I 
had nothing better to do, I dressed 
myself in the regulation suit of 
black and joined Scrubey at his 
club at the hour he had specified. 
I fear he must have found me very 
bad company, for, after the claret 
and biscuits had been put upon 
the table, he pressed me to tell 
him what was bothering me, and, 
as a reward for his sympathy, was 
entertained with the doleful story 
of the failure of ‘ The Pheenix.’ 

He listened attentively, and when 
I paused at the conclusion of my 
narrative, turned towards me and 
said, ‘ Well, old boy, I’m sorry to 
hear this; but the longest lane 
has a turning. A very original 


remark, I’m aware, but not with- 
out consolation. 
intend to do next?” 
‘I haven’t the faintest idea; 
perhaps criticise third-rate poetry, 
and poison myself that way; or 


What do you 


take a theatre, and ruin myself 
finally in a fortnight; or jump 
from London Bridge into the 
Thames.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Scrubey; ‘ this 
will never do. Behave like a man, 
and look misfortune in the face. 
Halloa! a brilliant notion. Why 
not become one of us?” 

‘One of you?’ 

‘Yes. Join the band of noble 
special correspondents: the men 
who risk their lives in the service 
of the great British Public; who 
seek the bubble reputation in the 
cannon’s mouth, and who supply 
Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son at breakfast with the only 
known rival to the penny roll, an 
authentic letter from the seat of 
war. For further particulars, see 
the leaders in “The Daily Tele- 
graph.” Well, old man, the idea 
is worth something—what do you 
say to it?’ 

I pondered for a minute, and 
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then answered, with much deli- 
beration, ‘If I can, I will.’ 

This reply seemed to give 
Scrubey great satisfaction, and he 
forthwith commenced an elaborate 
dissertation upon the art of ob- 
taining ‘special’ appointments. 
He showed me conclusively that 
a man of determination, with some 
literary ability, could easily obtain 
one, and offered to give me a letter 
of introduction to the editor of 
the ‘London Daily Mercury’ (as 
I shall, with your permission, call 
the newspaper that secured my 
services). In fact he straightened 
the way and cleared the road for 
my self-banishment from England. 
That very evening my credentials 
to my future chief were handed 
over to me, and I determined upon 
presenting them the next morning. 
Scrubey separated from me with a 
hearty shake of the hand. 

‘With your reputation, old fel- 
low, for fearless writing and just 
criticism [this was a soothing com- 
pliment to console me-for my latest 
failure], you are sure to get the post. 
I don’t know where they’ll send 
you, but if you should be des- 
patched to Paris, I shall be happy 
to welcome you to a banquet con- 
sisting of hashed rats, and a bottle 
of the very best Burgundy.’ 

Thanking Scrubey for his prof- 
fered hospitality, I put on my 
Ulster coat, lighted a cigar, and 
left the club. The next morning 
I called at the office of the ‘ London 
Daily Mercury’ and found the 
editor willing, nay anxious, to 
add me to his staff. It happened 
that a ‘special’ was needed for 
the German army before Stras- 
bourg, and I was at once selected 
for the post. The first paragraph 
of this article gives a summary of 
my instructions. I was to pro- 
ceed to my duties immediately 
after providing myself with the 
necessary outfit. The editor, in 
wishing me ‘bon voyage,’ im- 
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pressed upon me the necessity of 
keeping my connection with his 
paper a secret. ‘ The Germans hate 
us like poison,’ he said, as I shook 
hands with him for the last time, 
‘so pray be careful, my dear fellow; 
and, aboveall things, don’t get shot.’ 

So it came about that I found 
myself on board the ‘ Baron Ozy’ 
steamboat one rainy Sunday morn- 
ing, bound for Antwerp en route 
for the seat of war. I will pass 
over the adventures of my journey 
in silence. It is now more than 
two years since they were pub- 
lished in the ‘London Mercury,’ 
and I will hope that they were 
read as they appeared. It was 
rather a hard task sometimes to 
turn out the column of amusing 
chit-chat demanded by the editor 
for his readers. I had been told 
off to furnish ‘light matter,’ to 
serve, I suppose, as a foil to the 
serious articles upon the many 
dreadful battles that made the 
year 1871 one of the darkest 


pages in the history of the world. 


Be that as it may, ‘comic 
copy’ had to be concocted, and 
the necessary columns were forth- 
coming in spite of the pain the 
task caused tome. For six weeks 
I did not see a fellow-countryman, 
and passed Christmas Day in a 
hospital full of fever-stricken sol- 
diers. Ah! it was a dreadful 
time, and the ‘specials’ suffered 
nearly as badly as the combatants. 
We carried our lives in our hands, 
and had to fear hostile bullets 
from ‘the enemy ’ and arrest from 
‘our friends.’ I was several times 
seized upon as a spy now in 
France as a German doctor: now 
in Germany as a French officer 
attempting to break his parole. 
But, there, it is over now, and my 
adventures supply me with many 
a good joke with which to ‘set the 
table on a roar,’ 

It matters little how I got into 
Strasbourg. Were I writing the 


story of my life, I might occupy 
pages with an account of my ex- 
periences. I think I should head 
the chapter containing the narra- 
tive, ‘ Breaking the Blockade,’ for 
that was the operation I per- 
formed; but, as I have a different 
story to tell, I content myself with 
the simple statement that I es- 
ecaped from the clutches of the 
German sentries, that I passed the 
French outposts, and that I found 
myself in the city. People living 
in England a hum-drum, un- 
eventful life can scarcely realise the 
wretchedness of a beleaguered 
town. Public buildings bombarded, 
churches razed to the ground, hos- 
pitals in flames, and streets upon 
streets mere masses of ruins. The 
Germans, anxious to get to Paris, 
were becoming brutal. Their 
guns were laid at the poor quar- 
ters in the hope of burning out the 
lower classes and causing a revolt. 
It was pitiful to see the crowd of 
starving people who bivouacked 
in the public places. Whole fami- 
lies lay together in heaps in the 
last stages of disease, in the last 
agonies of famine; the more 
wealthy inhabitants, abandoning 
the upper apartments of their 
houses, had taken refuge from the 
fast-falling shells in the cellars 
and kitchens. Terror and misery 
reigned supreme; as I looked 
around me I could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘And this is war— 
glorious war!’ 

‘Good morning, sir.’ 

I was startled by a voice that 
seemed familiar to me, and yet I 
could not say where I had heard 
its tones before. 

‘You don’t remember me! Ah! 
sir, I have changed very much 
since we last met.’ * 

The speaker was a French work- 
man, wearing the blouse of his 
class—a man with a young face 
lined and seared by sorrow and 
disease. He wore a moustache 
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and beard, and had heavy shaggy 
eyebrows. I looked at him fixedly, 
and yet could not bring to my 
recollection where I had seen him 
before. 

‘I had the honour of serving 
you, sir, when I was in the employ 
of Mr. , and he mentioned 
the name of a well-known London 
tradesman. Then it flashed upon 
me that I had known the man 
before me as a lad—a careless, 
merry lad. I suppose my face 
was a traitor to my thoughts. 

‘ You find Paul Girard changed,’ 
he said, with a sorrowful smile. 
‘It’s only six years ago that I was 
in London, and yet I have lived a 
long, long life since then.’ 

Certainly he was changed. I 
had known him a bright, joyous 
boy, and now he seemed to be a 
man old and grey before his time. 
As we spoke, a hissing shell fell 
near us. He seized me by the 
arm and pulled me behind a wall, 
just in time to escape the shower 
of iron that followed upon a loud 
explosion. 

‘Come with me,’ he said, and 
led the way down a narrow street 
in which appeared ugly gaps 
where houses had fallen in, or 
gardens had been covered with 
shattered masonry. Mechanically 
I obeyed him, and soon we ap- 
proached some wooden planks let 
into the pavement. When we 
reached this spot he stooped down, 
and taking an iron ring between 
his hands, exerted all his strength 
to lift what I now found was a 
trap-door leading toa cellar. He 
was some little time about his 
work. 

‘See, sir, how weak I am,’ he 
cried. ‘Ah! we have had a trying 
time since those pigs of Prussians 
surrounded us. At last!’ 

The door had yielded, and we 
then descended into a wretched 
room lighted by an oil lamp which 
made but the darkness visible. 


A couple of chairs, a crucifix, the 
picture of a comely woman, a little 
straw, and that was all the place 
contained, I saw before me squalid 
poverty. 

‘I fear you must have suffered 
deeply.’ 

‘We have all suffered. But 
that is not all. Do you see that 
picture, sir ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Look at it well,’ he cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘Say is not the face fair 
enough? Can you read perfidy 
in those sweet blue eyes, cruelty 
in that gentle mouth? No, and 
yet I tell you that face has been a 
greater curse to me than the siege; 
that those eyes have reconciled 
me to death !’ 

‘ She is dead ?’ 

‘No; would that she had died 
before I learned that she was 
false! Then I could have prayed 
for her; but now!’ . 

What could I do? The poor 
fellow was evidently killing him- 
self by yielding to the fatal ex- 
citement that follows close upon 
a woman’s deceit. I tried to 
comfort him, but my words fal- 
tered. I grew confused, and was 
silent. 

‘Ah! sir, if you did but know my 
sufferings, you would pity me. 
She was my life, my hope, my 
idol; and she has gone. Shall 
I ever see her again? Great 
Heaven, what have I done that 
my punishment should be 60 
heavy, and so hard to bear ?’ 

And he threw himself upon 
the straw in an agony of grief. 
By-and-by he grew more calm. 

‘You remember me in London, 
sir. I left suddenly, because I 
heard a rumour that she was 
false. I hurried away, came here, 
and found my suspicions well 
founded. She was married!’ 

‘ But that was many years ago,” 


I said. 


‘Yes; but those sort of wounds 
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never heal. You may lose a leg, 
or a hand, but when the héart is 
stabbed the blow is fatal.’ 

I rose to depart. He seized 
my hand, and detained me. 

‘Do not leave me, sir,’ he cried. 
‘I am ill and lonely. I am afraid 
to be alone. When the house 
above us was cannonaded by 
those pigs, my poor sister died; 
and since her death I have seen 
no one here. I have crept out 
every other day to get some food— 
to receive my allowance.’ 

‘But were not men wanted to 
man the walls ?’ 

‘I understand what you mean, 
sir,’ he replied, with a flushed 
cheek. ‘But, see here. I am no 
coward; I am a Frenchman.’ 

And then I noticed for the first 
time that Girard was wounded. 
What should I decide? I 
had made no friends in Stras- 
bourg. When men are starving 
and fighting for the lives of the 
dear ones at home—for wives and 


children, it is no time for idlo 


companionship. Charity and in- 
clination counselled me to stay 
with Girard; and I once more 
resumed my seat. 

‘Thanks, sir,’ the man said, 
gratefully. ‘I cannot tell you the 
comfort an English face brings to 
me. Remember, when I lived in 
that land of fogs of yours I almost 
became one of your compatriots.’ 

‘You are ill. Would not the 
Prussians allow you to go to 
Switzerland ? 

‘The Prussians! Ah! you can- 
not know them. When their 
cannon had battered down our 
houses, and the city was the home 
of a pestilence, the good Swiss 
asked permission to entertain our 
women and children, and were 
refused. But a day will come for 
France; and then—vengeance |!’ 

As I sat before him my eyes 
unconsciously became fixed upon 
the picture. He followed my glance, 
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and became more and more ex- 
cited. 

‘Ah, poor girl! poor girl! 
I can forgive her now. What are 
my sufferings compared to hers? 
You must know, sir, that she is 
not in the city.’ 

‘ Not in the city ? I exclaimed. 

‘No, her husband’ (he hissed 
out the word), ‘he was once a 
friend of mine—a friend! He 
rented a small house outside the 
walls. At the first sortie he was 
struck down wounded. They took 
him to his home, and left him 
there; and she is with him.’ 

‘ Have they any children ?” 

‘Yes, two. Girls. Rose and 
Clotilde.’ 

As he spoke there was a heavy 
thud, and then a loud explosion. 

‘ Another shell!’ hecried. ‘Curses 
upon the heartless wretches. Will 
they not let us die in peace ?’ 

‘ Help!’ 

It was the sound of a girl’s 
weak voice. He stood listening 
and trembling in every limb. 

‘ Help, M. Girard! for the sake 
of Heaven, help!’ 

Mounting the steps that led to 
the street, he pushed up the trap- 
door, and a poor little creature 
hurried into the cellar. 

* Her child!’ said Girard. ‘ What, 
is it Rose?’ 

The poor little girl could 
scarcely speak for terror. She 
cowered down before him, and 
began to cry. I took her in my 
arms, and tried to comfort her. 

‘What is it, Rose? repeated 
Girard, when the girl had grown 
more composed under the influ- 
ence of my soothing words. 

And then came a long, rambling 
story. The child had been sent 
by her mother to the city to carry 
a letter to Girard. The family 
were literally starving. The hus- 
band was dying of a dreadful dis- 
ease, and the wife was waiting 
upon him. The only available 
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messenger was the poor little 
trembling creature resting within 
my arms. 

‘Oh! M. Girard, do help us!’ 
she cried. ‘ We are so miserable. 
Clotilde is ill with fever, like 
papa. Do help us. Oh, do 
help us!’ 

She repeated the sentence a 
score of times; and then we learned 
how the child, under the darkness 
of night, had made her way into 
the city, regardless of shells and 
bullets from friends and foes. 

‘Read this,’ said Girard, and 
he handed to me a tear-stained 
letter. 


*You once loved me. We are 
in sore distress—so sore that I 
even write to you. Have pity 
upon us, for the sake of Heaven. 
Rose will tell you all. Save us, 

‘ Evatt.’ 


That was all. 
* What shall I do? 
‘Do, Girard? I replied. ‘ Why, 


behave like a man—a Christian.’ 

I held out my hand; he took 
it within his own, and pressed it. 
Then he brushed away the tears 
that had gathered in his eyes, and 
said : 

‘I understand you, sir. 
go to them this minute.’ 

‘ And I will accompany you.’ 

It was now his turn to seek 
for my hand. The compact was 
ratified without a word on either 
side: two men had determined to 
risk their lives for the sake of a 
woman. We told the child ‘to 
follow us, put on thick overcoats, 
and sallied forth. My purse soon 
supplied the necessaries for filling 
a large basket with comestibdles. 

Carrying the load between us, 
we proceeded to one of the gates 
of the city, and attempted to 
pass .out. As Girard was the 
weaker of the two, I took charge 
of the child. 

‘Where are you going? cried 


I will 


a surly moblot, bringing his rifle 
to, the’‘ charge.’ 

‘On a mission of mercy, good 
sir,’ said Girard. ‘A poor family 
is starving outside the walls, 
and ‘ 

‘ You can’t pass here.’ 

‘But I am an Englishman—a 
journalist,’ said I, producing my 
credentials. 

* You can’t pass.’ 

And we found that he was 
right. Do what we would, say 
what we could, egress was every- 
where refused us. 

‘We must run the sentries,’ 
whispered Girard. ‘I have a rope. 
We can easily attach it to a tree 
on the ramparts, and drop into 
the ditch below.’ 

It seemed hopeless to attempt 
to obtain the sanction of the 
authorities to our departure; so 
I consented to adopt his plan. 
We crept on to the ramparts, and, 
choosing a point badly guarded, 
dropped, by means of Girard’s 
rope, into the plain outside the 
walls. During our descent I car- 
ried the child on my arm. We 
were not seen, and soon arrived 
at the ruins of a building that 
had once been a cottage. 

Under a shed constructed of 
woodwork (the remains, probably, 
of the framework of a door) lay 
a man, evidently dying; near him 
was @ woman, who, even now, 
in this hour of misery, possessed 
a pleasing face—a face that once 
must have been beautiful. The wo- 
man sprang up as she saw us skirt- 
ing the wall, and uttered a cry. 

‘At last—you have come. I 
knew you would; and my prayers 
are answered.’ 

‘ Yes, Eugénie, I have come.’ 

A blush spread over her thin, 
pale face as she listened to him. 

‘Oh, Paul!’ 

‘Not a word, Eugénie. I am 
here to help you, not to blame. 
What can I do?’ 
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She pointed to the dying man. 
‘He has tasted nothing for two 
days. He is sinking from ex- 
haustion.’ 

We took the food out of the 
basket, and, mixing a little cognac 
and water in a glass, approached 
the dying man. 

‘ Here, Girard.’ 

My companion knelt down be- 
side his rival, and raised the glass 
to his lips. The man opened his 
eyes, and stared into Girard’s 
face. 

‘ You here!’ 

* Drink.’ 

‘You here! What are you 
doing here? Is this death? Is 
this my punishment ?” 

‘ Drink.’ 

‘Never will I take anything 
from your hands. Eugénie, drive 


him from me. Where is Eugénie ? 
Do you hear, Eugénie!’ 
I stooped down beside him, and 


was about to add my entreaties, 
when the shed was filled with 
flame and smoke. A sharp pain, 
a feeling of utter helplessness and 
oblivion, 

When I regained my conscious- 
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ness I was in a German field 
hospital. I recovered slowly from 
my wound. When I was well 
enough to converse with the doc- 
tor who attended, I asked where 
I had been found. 

‘In a shed near the cemetery. 
We thought you were dead at 
first, for you were struck by the 
shell that killed your friends.’ 

‘ My friends ? 

* Yes. We found you lying beside 
the bodies of a woman and hér 
children, and two men. We buried 
them, poor creatures, in one 
grave.’ 


And so my story ends. Shortly 
afterwards I was allowed to leave 
the German army en route for 
England, and soon reached Lon- 
don, where I received the con- 
gratulations of my friends. For 
nine, days I was ‘a lion.’ It is 
two years since, and yet ever 
now I think that the distinction 
I enjoyed was dearly bought. 
Ah! there is a terrible meaning 
to me in those simple words— 
‘ Two years since!’ 

Artuur 4 Beckett. 
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CARDS OF INVITATION, 


BY THOSE WHO HAVE ACCEPTED THEM, 


IV.— BREAKFAST WITH GLADSTONE, 


CERTAINLY was a little ex- 
cited on my return to town, 
after a two months’ sojourn with 
my aunt in the Lake District, this 
winter. There are a few days in 
the year—say half-a-dozen—when 
the neighbourhood of Windermere 
is extremely charming, but usually 
it becomes depressing after a fort- 
night’s intimacy; this winter it 
was unusually depressing, and I 
do not hesitate to say that, in 
spite of my aunt’s society—I 
don’t count my uncle—my spirits 
towards the end of January fell as 
startlingly as the barometer did, 
and occasionally I contemplated 
the plethoric waters of the lake in 
a@ manner which would perhaps 
have induced the local police to 
keep an eye upon me, if they had 
happened to observe me. And, 
consequently, and not unnaturally, 
Iwas a little excited when I found 
myself once more in London, the 
first week in February, the com- 
mencement of the Parliamentary 
Session being close at hand. When 
I say excited, pray don’t misunder- 
stand me: I don’t mean what you 
mean. It wasn’t the dry Sillery, 
or anything of that sort; it wasn’t 
even the earlysalmon. No, it was 
merely my sensations arising from 
being once more among the busy 
haunts of men, and from my eager 
anticipations of the approaching 
legislative campaign. Not that I 
am a member of Parliament—very 
much by no means so. - We lodgers 
no doubt enjoy the glorious pri- 
vilege of the franchise, but no 
Reform Bill has yet been intro- 
duced which gives us an oppor- 
tunity of contesting a vacant seat, 


for the simple reason that the vast 
majority of us do not happen to 
possess five thousand a year, or 
thereabouts. When my scheme 
comes to be considered, when the 
theories I have advanced among 
my appreciative and admiring 
friends, as to the payment by the 
State of all legitimate electioneer- 
ing expenses—but I won’t antici- 
pate a letter which I have already 
drafted for insertion in the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ and which I am 
sure the courteous and amiable 
editor of that excellent journal 
will unhesitatingly admit. When 
that letter, I say, is published, 
there will probably be considera- 
ble sensation in Cabinet councils, 
and possibly the next Conservative 
administration will base the new . 
Reform Bill it is certain to intro- 
duce, upon my tersely, but elo- 
quently, expressed arguments. 
For politics are my delight. If 
my health had permitted it, there 
was nothing that I more ardently 
desired than to become a pupil of 
the celebrated Mr. T , and pass 
my time in drawing Bills for Par- 
liament. There is nothing I like 
so much as a Preamble; that re- 
minds me I must be brief in 
getting to the subject on hand—a 
short and accurate account of how 
I enjoyed an early meal with the 
Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone. 
It came to pass in this wise: one 
very disagreeable day I passed my 
time entirely at the club: I sur- 
rendered myself wholly to the 
perusal of newspapers, magazines, 
and quarterlies. The solemn and 
dignified ‘Times,’ the sprightly 
‘ Telegraph,’ the unwieldy ‘ Stand- 
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ard,’ the highly respectable ‘ Morn- 
ing Advertiser,’ the aristocratic 
‘Post,’ the shrill ‘Echo,’ the 
tainted —I should say tinted, 
‘Globe,’ the monthly ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,’ the ‘Edinburgh,’ and a 
considerable sprinkling of the 
smaller fry, and by dirner-time 
I felt that I was politics all 
over, and ready to argue any 
point with any man. In fact, I 
felt combative on every side—a 
state of mind I have often re- 
marked in other people after much 
perusal of daily and periodical 
literature. Well, I dined with 
three or four kindred spirits, and 
it was not long before we began 
to endeavour to settle the affairs 
of the British nation. I do not 
think there was one moot-point 
for which we had not our several 
plans for adjustment: from Irish 
Education, down to Mr. Cowper- 
Temple’s Public Worship Facilities 
Bill, and that is a long way. When 
I assure the reader that we never 
even so much as touched upon the 
Claimant, or discussed Contempt 
of Court, he will be satisfied that 
we never travelled beyond purely 
political questions. I cannot say 
that I accurately remember the 
various stages of our various con- 
troversies, it is sufficient to say 
that in answer to a derisive chal- 
lenge from an opponent (an excel- 
lent person, but extremely wrong- 
headed), I retired into the writing- 
room, and wrote a letter to Mr. 
Gladstone, requesting permission 
to be received as a deputation 
from myself, in order that I might 
instruct him upon various points 
of Imperial and Domestic Policy. 
I sent the letter at once to the 
House of Commons per commis- 
sionnaire, in a Hansom cab, and 
rejoined my friends in the smoking- 
room. Somehow or other, they 
did not appear to welcome my 
return as eagerly as I should have 
expected; indeed, they seemed 
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rather bored when I again took 
up the subject where we had left 
off in the dining-room. I saw at 
once how it was, I had discomfited 
them one and all; so, after smoking 
a cigar and drinking a cup of 
coffee, I left the club, and returned 
to my lodgings with that sensation 
of triumph which the successful 
political controversialist can alone 
attain to. 

I threw myself into the arm- 
chair, fixed my eyes upon the 
glowing coals, and wondered what 
would be the effect upon Mr. Glad- 
stone produced by the letter which 
I had sent to him. Once or twice 
I reproached myself for my hasty 
conduct. Possibly he might be 
about to rise to make a great 
speech upon Irish University Edu- 
cation when the faithful Mr. Glyn 
would put my communication into 
his . hands; he breaks the en- 
velope; he unfolds the missive: 
his colour comes and goes; his 
bosom heaves; he smoothes the 
page hurriedly with open hand; 
he reads anxiously. I think, as I 
gaze into the coals (fifty shillings 
per ton), that all this reminds me 
strongly of the stage directions in 
a play. Well,isitodd? All the 
world is a stage—I fancy I have 
heard the remark before. West- 
minster is the particular theatre 
—great attraction—immense suc- 
cess of the sensational drama in 
unnumbered acts, entitled ‘Human 
Life,’ by the author of ‘ The Origin 
of Species.’ Let me see, that 
was Adam. Hardly, though— 
Dr. Darwin has done away with 
Adam, and as for Eve—Ha! an 
idea! Possibly it was an Eve 
that made Dr. D. so unsatisfied 
with his lot, and induced him to 
draw out a scheme in opposition 
to that commonly ascribed to 
Moses. This notion requires con- 
sideration ; I flatter myself it is 
an original one. To-morrow morn- 
ing I will draft a letter to Mr. 
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Frank Buckland, or Mr. Voysey, 
or ‘Bell’s Life,’ or some other 
authority, upon the subject. How 
funny the hot embers look! I 
see a queer face, the mouth 
whereof appears to be talking to 
me—the eyes wink—there is a 
shadow like a shirt collar over the 
cheek—it reminds me of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Ha! humph! 

I am aroused from the reverie 
into which I have fallen. Some- 
body comes into my room. I 
fancy he has knocked several times, 
but Iam not sure. It is my land- 
lord. This isodd—at one moment 
he appears unusually large, at the 
next preternaturally small. By 
the motion of his lips I can see 
that he is speaking to me, but I 
cannot hear a word. He places a 
letter upon the table and leaves 
the room. It is a large, official- 
looking letter ; I open it, and read 
as follows: 

‘ Srr—Dear Srrn—My VERY DEAR 
Srr,—Yours just to hand. I have 
read it with overwhelming interest. 
Come and join me in breaking fast 
to morrow at nine am. Need I 
ask you to bring your own salt? 
Yours very truly. I have no time 
for more, as the post is just going. 

* W. E. Giapstone.’ 

Ha! ha! Breakfast with Glad- 
stone! Discuss calmly with that 
master mind my projects for en- 
suring the welfare of the world! 
Now, what will they say at the 
club, when I publish the results 
of my interview? I retire to my 
bed-room — sleep — wake—it is 
time to go to Carlton House 
Terrace. 

What a thick fog there is as I 
sally forth into the street! I do 
not remember ever to have seen a 
thicker. It is as much as I can 
do to find my way along Pall Mall, 
and the great social palaces on 
the south side loom across my 
vision like architectural Alps ; 
and, although it is nearly nine 


o’clock, not a soul seems to™be 
stirring. I grope my way in the 
murky darkness; I arrive at Carl- 
ton House Terrace, but somehow 
or other I cannot find the house. 
I am perpetually about to ring 
the bell at the wrong one. It all 
seems like a bad dream. Suddenly 
I find myself at the right one; I 
ring the bell, and the reverberation 
is like that of a dinner gong. The 
door opens—I enter; a tall and 
powdered menial awaits me. 

‘Is this Mr. Gladstone’s? I 
stammer. 

‘ Of course it is,’ the menial re- 
plies, blandly. ‘ Whose else could 
it be? All right. You're ex- 
pected. Come on. You'll have 
muffins; I baked, buttered, and 
toasted them myself. Don’t com- 
plain of them.’ 

Without another word, he signed 
to me to follow him up a broad 
staircase, and I did so. There 
were many stairs; I thought I 
never should have got to the top, 
and I could not help wondering 
why the Premier did not take” his 
matutinal meal in the dining- 
room, which is usually to be found 
on the ground floor. I ventured to 
observe as much to my powdered 
conductor, and he replied, ‘ Stuff. 
Don’t you know that some folks 
always like to be at the top of the 
tree? Here you are.’ 

As he spoke, he threw open a 
door with one hand, and with the 
other thrust me violently into the 
apartment, and before I had time 
to utter a word of remonstrance, 
he had disappeared, and the door 
was closed behind him. 

In the centre of the room I saw 
a table spread for breakfast. At 
this table somebody was sitting, 
but I could not see his face, as he 
held up a blue book in either 
hand, while a third blue book was 
supported by a massive tea-pot. 

‘Have I the honour of address- 
ing Mr. Gladstone ? I ventured. 
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Slowly the blue books appeared 
to collapse. Where they went to 
I don’t know, but they eventually 
yanished like things in a panto- 
mime, and I saw before me the 
clear-cut features—the lofty fore- 
head—the large shirt collar, with 
which publicly-exposed photo- 
graphs have made me so familiar. 
Then a voice replied, 

‘Yes, I am Gladstone — the 
Gladstone. I know you. Happy 
to see you. Glad to have a talk 
withyou. Sit down. Take a muffin.’ 

‘Baked at home, I believe? I 
responded, as I helped myself, 
thinking of the white-headed lac- 
quey’s information. I made the 
remark simply because at the 
moment I could not think of any- 
thing else, and certainly I never 
dreamed that I should arouse the 
indignation which angrily de- 
manded of me, 

‘Have you been spending an 
hour with Lowe on your way 
hither? Did you sup with Bernal 
Osborne last night? Have you 
been to see ‘Charles I.’ at the 
Lyceum quite recently, or been 
reading too many articles in my 
paper—ahem—the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph ’"—that you are prepared to 
offer nothing but a frivolous and 
commonplace observation? You 
have demanded an interview with 
me in order that you may converse 
with me on subjects of imperial 
and domestic policy. Now, then, 
begin. What does it matter to 
you whether I bake my muffins 
at home, or not ? 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I replied, 
with some warmth ; ‘it matters a 
great deal. Your muffins are better 
than mine, and I claim a right to 
ask why this should be so. Why 
should my articles of consumption 
be inferior to yours? If you pos- 
sess a secret which, if divulged, 
may be of even diminutive benefit 
to your fellow-men, I deny your 
right to keep it to yourself.’ 
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‘Humph,’ said the Premier, in 
milder tones; ‘ your theory would 
go far to destroy the principle of 
patents. Have some tea.’ 

‘Thanks. One lump only, if 
you please. Candidly, now, what 
is your opinion of a free breakfast- 
table ?’ 

‘Oh, that was one of Bright’s 
unlucky phrases—all rhetoric; like 
his talk of one wild shriek of Free- 
dom echoing through the world. 
I’m rhetorical sometimes, they tell 
me, but I don’t believe it. An 
immense deal of harm is done by 
the employment of flowery phrase- 
ology. I don’t myself see how 
anybody can expect to have a free 
breakfast-table, any more than a 
free dinner-table; or that there 
should be a universal free list in 
the national theatre of life.’ 

‘Your opinion, then, of Mr. 
Bright ?” 

‘A man of noble aspirations; 
the possessor of unrivalled elo- 
quence; a patriot in every corner 
of his brain; a heart, big with the 
best intentions; a clear-sighted 
and far-seeing statesman. But if 
you ask me as to his practical 
abilities, his actions as compared 
with his theories I'll trouble 
you fora kidney. Thanks. And 
the Worcestershire sauce.’ 

My host fell to work greedily 
upon the contents of his plate, and 
I thought it best not to press him 
to conclude his observations upon 
the character of his quondam col- 
league. After a pause, I ventured 
to say, 

‘You mentioned the name of 
Mr. Lowe just now. You asked 
me if I had been spending an hour 
with him on my way hither, and 
I confess I did not see the drift of 
the question. May I ask for an 
explanation ?” 

‘Merely this. Your light way 
of asking if I baked my own 
muffins, reminded me somewhat of 
the style of the lively financial 
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agent of the State. That is just 
Lowe’s way of putting on one side 
an important matter he does not 
think it convenient to go into. 
But he is a capital fellow, Lowe; 
exasperating at times, no doubt, 
and difficult to work with. His 
common sense is of a very un- 
common order—simply because it 
is so very common, if you can 
understand the apparent paradox. 
He never considers other people’s 
feelings, if he imagines they are 
tinged in the remotest degree with 
sentiment.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I observed, ‘ nobody 
would imagine that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer took a poetic 
view of things.’ 

* But he can,’ the Premier inter- 
rupted, hastily. ‘You would say 
so if you had seen the valentine 
he sent to Vernon Harcourt. Quite 
Homeric in its style, I assure you. 
Let me see. How did it begin ? 
V. Harcourt’s wrath—to Ayrton direful 

spring 
Of woes unnumbered, gentle Odger, sing. 


But I forget, this is a Cabinet 
secret. Don’t tell.’ 

‘ Your confidence shall never be 
abused by me, Mr. Gladstone,’ I 
replied, in dignified tones, in order 
to assure the Prime Minister that 
I was no ordinary ‘ interviewing’ 
newspaper correspondent. ‘ This 
same V. Harcourt is rather an 
awkward customer, is he not ? 

The First Lord of the Treasury 
fell back in his chair in a fit of 
laughter. 

‘Oh dear! ob dear!’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘ how innocent you out- 
siders are. The gentleman you 
mention is our best friend. He is 
the straw that shows which way 
the wind blows; his is the pulse 
we occasionally fee] in order to 
know whether there is much fever 
abroad ; we don’t exactly look at 
his tongue, but we listen to it, and 
I assure you it is an extremely 


safe indicator of the state of the 
Liberal stomach, and we adopt our 
measures accordingly. And how, 
sir,’ continued Mr. Gladstone, with 
a sudden return to his usual 
solemnity, ‘how, sir, do you like 
my country ?” 

In an instant my thoughts re- 
verted to the American experiences 
of Martin Chuzzlewit. Is it pos- 
sible, I asked myself, that we, too, 
have Elijah Pograms amongst us? 
Can it be that this man thinks— 
no—perish the notion! But what 
can he mean ? . 

‘ Your country? I replied, in- 
terrogatively. ‘Sir, permit me to 
assure you that I am a free- 
born Briton, a franchise-exercising 
lodger, and England is as much 
my country as yours!’ 

‘Indeed!’ retorted my host, as 
he gazed at me almost con- 
temptuously. ‘Indeed! What 
have you done for your country, 
may I ask? Come, if you died 
this evening, would you be any 
loss to society? Would you have 
a public funeral? Would one 
single newspaper devote a quarter 
of a column to your memory? Is 
there any action of your life that 
is worth recording? Have you 
benefited mankind by the pub- 
lication of one noble thought? 
Have you offered one suggestion 
the practical consequences whereof 
may alleviate suffering, may elevate 
the lower species of humanity, may 
even in an infinitesimal degree 
assist the race, of which you are a 
minute particle, in its perpetual 
struggles towards the far-off goal 
of perfection? Now don’t pause 
in the consumption of that rasher 
of bacon; I know perfectly well 
the indignant reply that is upon 
your lips. You flatter yourself 
you have done something worth 
remembering. You are ready to 
declare that you have made foot- 
prints “on the sands of life some- 
where beyond the waves of time,” 
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and that if they are not observed, 
it is not: your fault, but is owing 
to the dull perception of your 
fellow-creatures. Bah !—bosh !— 
nonsense !—stuff! I read you in 
your letter. You are one of those 
miserable doctrinaires with whom 
society in every grade is overrun. 
You have deduced from what you 
call your inner consciousness a 
certain narrow theory of what 
things ought to be, and you have 
never paused to think what right 
you have to measure man in all 
his infinite varieties by the rule of 
your poor thumb. I tell you it is 
men like you who are the curse 
of our age. You are the tares 
among the wheat of intellect. You 
shatter dynasties and shiver repub- 
lies; nothing satisfies you unless 
your notions are carried out to the 
letter—every i dotted, and every ¢ 
crossed. And if you can but 
realise your theory, you do not 
care what deluge may await the 
world. From first to last, I am 
sick of you all; not a post but 
brings me such effusions as yours; 
not a manufacturing town in Eng- 
land from which I do not receive 
adozen communications every day, 
each pointing out to me an ideal 
high-road to the solution of every 
intricate problem; each proposing 
an impossible panacea of every po- 
litical ill. And not content with 
giving me the results of your night- 
mare fancies, you wildly spread 
them broadcast among thoughtless 
people, and breed vexation, disap- 
pointment, and discontent.’ 

Having delivered himself in this 
vehement fashion, the Premier 
drank off a cup of tea, and quietly 
began chipping an egg. 

I am constrained to say that, for 
& few moments, I felt at a loss for 
4 suitable reply. He said it all very 
nicely, and without the slightest 
appearance of rudeness; and, in- 
deed, I knew that there was a 
considerable amount of truth in 
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what he urged, but he was de- 
cidedly wrong in applying it to 
me; 80 I remained silent for a 
little while, and trified with the 
bacon and a remnant of the 
muffin. 

‘How about Ireland?” I ven- 
tured, after a considerable pause. 

The Premier gave a slight 
shudder. Ha! had I got him on 
the raw ? 

‘Do you seriously believe, I 
continued, ‘ that you will ever be 
able to bring peace, prosperity, and 
contentment to that troublous por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s dominions ? 
Don’t be afraid of saying what you 
think. My theories, wrong as they 
may be, have been chiefly confined 
to the welfare of our own more 
favoured isle. I know little of 
Ireland, beyond what I have read 
in Mr. Lever’s novels. Calmly and 
seriously, now, do you think that 
you will ever be able to make any- 
thing of it ” 

The Right Honourable groaned ; 
his head drooped upon his breast ; 
but I fancied I heard him mutter, 

‘ Pay the priests.’ 

‘Why not give them what they 
want?” I pursued. ‘Let them 
have Home Rule. Let them try 
it for five years, and see what will 
come of it.’ 

‘Have you any idea what will 
come of it?” asked my host, re- 
garding me anxiously. 

* Yes,’ I replied. ‘ Perpetual in- 
ternal strife, civil discord, and that 
which is far worse, inflamed re- 
ligious antagonism, and eventually 
humiliation, and its companion, 
penitence.’ 

‘And do you imagine that this 
is the duty of an enlightened 
statesman ? he retorted, with in- 
effable contempt. ‘Do you think 
that, in order to save myself, and 
those who may in the immediate 
future take my place, some present 
anxiety, I would shift upon those 
hare-brained patriots a task that 
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they are hopelessly unequal to per- 
form? Can I get rid of my re- 
sponsibility by the sacrifice of a 
generous but short-sighted people ? 
No, there is but one hope for 
Ireland, and that is, education.’ 

‘The common hope for the ad- 
vancement of every nation,’ I 
remarked. 

‘ Precisely. And the marvel of 
it is that we have only just begun 
to find the secret out, and realise 
its unspeakable importance.’ 

‘Then the measure you are 
going this session to introduce— ?” 

‘Is principally for the purpose 
of feeling our way. Obviously, it 
will be impossible for me to say 
so, and my scheme will probably 
content no party, either at home 
or there. It is not likely that it 
should do so. In a matter of such 
vital importance, the absolute ac- 
quiescence of one party means the 
intense hostility of every other; 
and though a statesman governs 
by a party, he does not govern to 
please it exclusively. If I was the 
ambitious, selfish criminal some 
idiots are good enough to think I 
am, I should not have much diffi- 
culty in securing a long lease of 
what small men envy—power. 
But in my administration I have 
two great objects in view; one is 
to keep England from the horrors 
of war, and the other is to reform 
Treland.’ 

‘ And you find the former easier 
of attainment than the latter—eh ? 
Geneva, for instance.’ ; 

‘The arbitration, you mean? 
I don’t know that I ever really 
attached so much importance to 
that as several of my colleagues 
did. Iam of opinion that it was 
a simple act of justice, though I 
am willing to admit that there 
was a good deal of bungling about 
the way in which the whole affair 
was managed from the beginning 
to the end. And, now, as you 
appear to have finished breakfast, 


perhaps you will have the good- 
ness to detail to me some of your 
ideas. Out with them!’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I replied, promptly; 
‘the Licensing Act, is it not abso- 
lutely ridiculous in its present 
shape ?” 

‘ From an abstract point of view, 
most ridiculous,’ returned the 
Premier ; ‘ but asa practical work- 
ing measure, there is a good deal 
to be said for it. In matters of 
this kind it must always be born 
in mind that legislation is for the 
many, and not for thefew. If we 
merely regarded the few, no licens- 
ing acts would be necessary at all; 
we might rest satisfied that the 
bounds of decorum would never 
be overstepped; and the hour of 
closing public-houses and refresh- 
ment-bars might be safely left to 
innate good sentiment and common 
sense. But, unfortunately, states- 
men are obliged to legislate with 
proper regard to facts, and the 
facts are that a vast quantity of 
people are not to be trusted, and, I 
very much regret to say it, must 
be treated as schoolboys. You 
must limit their allowance of drink, 
and you must send them to bed at 
certain hours. If you do not do 
so, they will drink too much, and 
howl about the streets when they 
ought to be in bed. When you 
have had my experience—and for 
the sake of your own peace of mind 
I sincerely hope that you never 
may attain to it—you will be com- 
pelled to confess that the majority 
of mankind is not half as reason- 
able as even the minority con- 
sider it to be. Our lunatic asylums 
are distressingly full, but if you 
had the misfortune to read a good 
deal of the correspondence which 
is addressed to me, you would be 
compelled to admit that there are 
still a great many lunatics at 
large. 

‘ But, my excellent host,’ I ven- 
tured to observe, ‘is not this equi- 
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valent to saying that everybody 
is mad who does not share your 
opinions ?” 

‘By no means, my more excel- 
lent guest. This is not a question 
of opinion, but of fact. Are you 
prepared to maintain that if there 
were no licensing acts at all, the 
aspect of midnight London would 
be the better for the absence of 
legislation in that direction? I 
am quite aware that certain people 
whose social position and intel- 
lectual qualities entitle them to be 
heard with respect, argue that the 
legislature has no right to draw a 
hard and fast line at eleven o’clock 
pM.; but if not at eleven, why at 
twelve? Why close public-houses 
and refreshment-bars at any given 
hour? When themillennium arrives 
all such legislation may be totally 
undesirable, but in the present 
state of things it is tea-totally 
necessary.’ 

‘But is not your legislation of 
a vicious description ? I returned. 
‘Is it not liable to be termed class 
legislation? Why do you make 
any distinction between the gentle- 
man’s club and the poor man’s 
public-house ?’ 

‘ Abstractedly, the distinction 
undoubtedly seems _ intolerable. 
But again I appeal to facts. You 
know as well as I do that any 
gentleman who obviously drank 
too much at his club, and was 
convicted of the offence, would be 
politely requested to send in his 
resignation of membership, and, 
failing his compliance, would be 
ignominiously expelled.’ 

‘Clayton v. Jones,’ I murmured. 

‘Ah! no doubt, in that case, 
revelations were made public which 
cannot pass unheeded. High stakes 
at card-playing in clubs are usually 
regulated by club rules, which occa- 
sionally are disregarded by the im- 
mediate authorities. But this opens 
up a grave question which, sooner 
or later, must be taken in hand 
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and dealt with in a determined 
manner—that is, the Turf. I know 
what is in your mind,—the licens- 
ing acts are illogical altogether, if 
they are not made to extend to the 
book-maker and the betting-ring. 
Wait a little. Rest assured that 
the next parliament will deal with 
that, and you may count upon the 
fingers of one hand the years that 
will elapse before the legislature 
has interfered in a vigorous manner 
with the gambling attendant upon 
the Derby, the Ascot Cup, and the 
Leger.’ 


Whether it was the coffee, or 
the kidneys, or the monotonous 
intonation of the Premier’s voice, 
I hardly know, but somehow or 
other I began to feel very sleepy, 
and the further animadversions I 
had to make upon domestic policy 
seemed to fade from my memory. 
I haye a notion that I muttered 
something about the twenty-fifth 
clause in the Education Act, local 
taxation, the income tax, the 
working of the ballot, and so forth ; 
but I am constrained to say that I 
do notaccurately remember the terse 
remarks upon each subject which 
Mr. Gladstone had to offer. I 
have no doubt they were at the 
time eminently satisfactory, as I 
cannot remember that they evoked 
my combative instincts. All I 
could recollect is that at last I 
rose from my seat and addressed 
my host in terms of admiration 
which it is not necessary to re- 
capitulate, and that he, in his 
turn, stood up and made me the 
subject of remarks which it ob- 
viously is not fitting that I should 
record, lest I should be thought 
deficient in the virtues of humility 
and self-respect. 

We parted on the best of terms. 
I believe I actually shed tears, and 
my eyes felt in such a state of 
blurr as I left the memorable 
breakfast-room that the powdered 
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menial who originally introduced 
me had some difficulty in conduct- 
ing me to the street-door. The 
passages seemed strangely long 
and dark, and I was perpetually 
knocking my head or my elbows 
against queer obstructions which 
did not seem to have any business 
in my way. At last I reached the 
hall-door which appeared to open 
of its own accord, and I passed 
out into Carlton House Terrace. 
The fog was thicker than ever, and 
I began to fear that I should have 
some difficulty in finding my way 
back to my lodgings; but hardly 
had I walked a hundred yards, as 
it seemed to me, than I found 
myself at my own door, and then 
before I had time to get my latch- 
key out I was in my own room, 
reposing peacefully in my arm- 
chair. I began to be terribly 
afraid that the excitement of the 
interview I had just enjoyed had 
been too much for my excitable 
brain; but before I had time to 
argue the point with myself, I fell 
into a deep sleep, and when I 
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awoke I found that it was past 
midnight. Gracious! I must have 
slept all day! I must lose no 
more time; I must at once make 
notes of my conversation with Mr. 
Gladstone. In the first place, 
where is the letter of invitation > 
Surely I left it on this table! No. 
I cannot find it anywhere. Odd. 
Such a large official-looking docu- 
ment as it was. Ha! I have it. 
On Her Majesty’s Service—that is 
it. I hastily open it. No—this 
is an impertinent reminder from 
Somerset House that I have ne- 
glected to make a proper return 
of my income. In vain I search 
—I can find no other official 
despatch. A dreadful thought 
flashes across my brain as I catch 
sight of the date of the evening 
paper lying on my table. I feel 


just as Mr. H. J. Montague must 
have felt under similar circum- 
stances in ‘ Tears! Idle Tears!’ Is 
it possible that it is all a dream ? 
I cannot—will not—believe it. 
Oh, if I could but find my Card of 
Invitation ! 
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AN APRIL DAISY. 


V HITE daisy in the growing grass, 
Now I have lost my winter fear— 
Pure promise of the budding year, 
And pleasures that shall come to pass. 


Of summer and the sun you speak, 

Of childhood with its healthy cheek, 
Red-ripening lips and sweet glad eyes, 
Where truest love untainted lies, 

Where beauty laughs, and passion shows 
Its colour like an opening rose. 


Pink-lidded harbinger of spring ! 
You tell of swallows on the wing— 
Swallows that are ever roaming, 
Sailing, sinking in the gloaming, 
Dipping to streak the silken stream, 
Upon whose bank young lovers dream 
In dim seclusion ; where the beech 
Bends over with a graceful reach 
Unto the water’s shelving brim ; 
Where swarms of shining minnows swim, 
And glide among tall taper reeds, 
And under waving folds of weeds. 
You speak of blue-bells in the wood, 
Of fruitfulness and fairyhood. 
The lady-smocks with faint blush stain 
Shall line the brown paths of the lane ; 
The butterflies and springtime noise 
Shall bless the hearts of merry boys, 
And western winds shall smooth the curls 
That shade the eyes of happy girls. 


Gold-crested herald of the spring ! 
You tell of blackbirds that shall sing 
In secret plots of freshened green ; 
Of walks in evening dusk, between 
The sinking sun and rising moon, 
When trees are full of leaves in June. 


White daisy in the growing grass, 
Now I have lost my winter fear— 
Pure promise of the budding year, 
And pleasures that shall come to pass. 
Guy ROSLYN. 





BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


E purpose to give a brief 
glance at the books of the 
season. The subject is a vast 
one, but it may be possible to 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of it, to 
notice the main drift and current 
of literature, to give a few words 
of greeting and recognition to the 
more important of those works 
which are likely to be interesting 
to our readers, and attempt some 
estimate that may help in the se- 
lection of books. Amid all the 
methods that have been invented 
for passing time, perhaps there is 
none pleasanter than when the 
wind is whistling and the snow- 
drift falling without, resolutely to 
turn away from all the outdoor 
fascinations of the season to listen 
to the pleasant, agreeable voices of 
those who speak to us in con- 
temporary letters. There was a 
certain clever lord who made a 
point of never reading the book 
that was the rage, but of waiting 
till the excitement had blown by, 
and he could judge of its merits. 
It will be of use, perhaps, if we 
step back a pace or two from the 
glittering shelves, and with some 
deliberation pull down for inspec- 
tion, first one and then another 
of the more important publica- 
tions. 
One of the first thoughts that 
a survey of the literature of the 
season awakes, is that of the tre- 
mendous gap that has been made 
in the first ranks of our literary 
men by the hardly-opened obituary 
of the season. The Emperor Na- 
poleon has given so much employ- 
ment to the pens of others, that it 
was hardly noticed how very much 
of a literary man he had been 
himself. If his writings in times 
past have been eagerly examined, 
and their inmost meanings inter- 


rogated, it was for any light they 
might throw upon his political 
designs. In truth there was 
much in those writings that would 
justify the most depreciatory com- 
ments of his enemies. We hold 
it impossible that a man should 
have written so much as Napoleon 
the Third without unfolding much 
of his intellectual and moral cha- 
racter. Yet no one has ever been 
able to rise from a perusal of the 
‘Life of Cesar’ and the ‘ Napo- 
leonic Ideas’ with any feeling of 
sympathy or admiration for their 
author. At the best he will 
simply fill a niche in the catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors. 
There is a feeling of blankness, 
heaviness, indefiniteness through 
all. The brilliant, diamond-like 
language of France loses all its 
glitter and point in imperial 
manipulation. Our own Merivale 
leaves the Emperor leagues behind. 
Much as we detest the first Na- 
poleon—and M. Lanfrey is more 
and more bringing out the odious 
character of his imperialism—there 
was in his conversation a literary 
force and vigour of which not the 
faintest trace is discoverable in 
the writings of his nephew. The 
simple charm of our own Queen 


Victoria’s writings immeasurably - 


transcends any personal impress 
that belongs to the late Emperor. 
When any thorough investigation 
is made into the career of the late 
Emperor, it will be seen that his 
reign and his writings were more 
in accordance than has been sus- 
pected, and that in neither case 
could favourable inferences be 
drawn from the one to the other. 
The death of Lord Lytton was 
everywhere heard of with a thrill 
of personal sorrow and regret. 
His last anonymous works, the 
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‘ Parisians’ and the ‘Coming Race,’ 
will now vigorously come to the 
fore in all lists of books, and his 
posthumous novel will be received 
as the lasting legacy of a great 
master’s art. He was not a world- 
wide genius like Scott or Dickens, 
but he was not far from them, and 
some of his best works will be 
longer and better known than 
some of their worst. His genius 
had more of expansion than in- 
tensity, and would have flowed 
with greater force through a nar- 
rower groove. We should like to 
see well worked out by a com- 
petent person—and in this age 
of spiritualism the matter is be- 
coming increasingly important— 
how far there was an glement of 
seriousness in such conceptions as 
Lord Lytton developed in his 
‘Zanoni’ and ‘Strange Story.’ 
It would also be instructive 
to disengage Lord Lytton’s social 
and psychological philosophy 
from those strata of fiction in 
which they are imbedded. It is 
to be regretted that a writer in 
a paper so honest and able as 
the ‘ Spectator’ should have dog- 
matically pronounced that the 
career of Lord Lytton was a 
failure. We should imagine that 
the writer would be very glad to 
have a chance of the thousandth 
part of such a failure. It would 
also be interesting to know what 
his notion of success would be 
likely to be. Every educated Eng- 
lishman owes a debt to the writer 
of the ‘Caxtons’ and the ‘Cax- 
toniana.” That career was no 
failure whose close was lamented 
by myriads and whose obsequies 
were at Westminster Abbey. 

Then we must give a word to 
brave old Adam Sedgwick. His 
‘ Discourse on the Studies of the 
University of Cambridge’ has 
passed into the classics of the 
language. Hie noble Preface 
recals the grand prefaces of the 
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great scholars of the seventeenth 
century. Long before his decease 
he had passed into a glorious tra- 
dition of his University. It was 
the boast of hundreds of men scat- 
tered all over England that they 
had attended Sedgwick’s lectures. 
No life, not even Roderick Mur- 
chison’s, was more fruitful in re- 
sults favourable to the cause of 
science. To him, as much, if not 
more than to any other man, is 
attributable the firm hold which 
Natural Science is obtaining over 
the rising intellect of this country. 
Other valuable lives have passed 
away in the course of the winter 
that have a kind of reflected in- 
fluence on literature; the last was 
Lady Beaconsfield, ‘the severest 
of critics, but a perfect wife;’ 
and Dr. Lushington, the depo- 
sitary of all the Byronian mys- 
teries, which he has wisely still 
left sealed. 

‘We think that, on the whole, 
except in one very important (e- 
partment, that of biography, the 
literary season has been compara- 
tively sterile. It would hardly be 
in our way to notice Theology— 
which always has the place of 
honour in classified lists of books 
—except to report an utter want 
of the excitement which sometimes 
prevails in this region of letters. 
The plan still exists—a sort of 
backwater wave from the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’—of sets of people 
clubbing together ecclesiastical es- 
says, but their interest is limited, 
and a frequent editor of such 
works, Mr. Orby Shipley, is also 
in every way limited. It must 
be noticed, however, that Canon 
Liddon is as popular a writer 
as he is an orator, and his last 
book, though slight, fully deserves 
its extensive circulation. None of 
our poets are filling the literary 
heavens with song. Mr. Tenny- 
son has given us a new poem in 
a dedication to the Queen, pre- 
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fixed to the new edition of his 
works, in which he brands with 
shame an ungenerous leader in the 
‘Times’ on Canada. As a leader- 
writer in the ‘ Times’ must neces- 
sarily be a devout believer in the 
dogma of his own infallibility, he 
of course repeats the remark com- 
bated by: the Laureate. These 
leaders will perhaps have a chance 
of being mentioned by some future 
scholiast on Tennyson in elucidat- 
ing the text of his author. But 
it is in the domain of history that 
we are chiefly struck by the ab- 
sence of literature of permanent 
value. Only a few years ago and 
there was a regular periodical 
supply of historical works. Ma- 
caulay and Hallam indeed were 
gone, but Mr. Froude gave us 
steady instalments of his work, 
and Mr. Motley produced his 
volumes on the Netherlands, and 
Professor Rawlinson had his ‘ Five 
Ancient Monarchies,’ and Mr. Free- 
man was progressing with his 
‘Norman Conquest,’ and there was 
generally some large work ahead 
by Mr. Grote; or perhaps there 
might be something from Lord 
Stanhope or M. Guizot. At 
present, however, history is al- 
most a total blank. Almost the 
only exception we can meet isa 
work by a new writer, Mr. W. 
Watkiss Lloyd, ‘The History of 
Sicily’ (Murray). Most of us 
know very little about Sicily till 
we come to the sixth and seventh 
books of Thucydides—for our 
own part, we don’t want to hear 
of the Peloponnesian War again 
as long as we live—but the earlier 
history really required a work. 
Mr. Lloyd has done well, but he 
might have done better. On such 
difficult subjects as Greek philo- 
sophy and colonization, and the 
Pindaric odes, he has established 
a most creditable érideéis of scho- 
larship and literary power. The 
lapsed historical works were really 


periodical works. Almost the only 
periodical work of importance is 
Mr. Whitwell Elwin’s edition of 
Pope. Mr. Elwin is perhaps the 
greatest authority we have on the 
Popian era. Lord Macaulay was 
supposed to have the greatest 
knowledge of literary detail of the 
time of Queen Anne, though per- 
haps Lord Stanhope was not a 
whit behind. Mr. Elwin probably 
exceeds both. We are fond of 
reading notes ourselves, and we 
hardly know of any annotation 
more learned,” pleasant, and dis- 
cursive than that of the late 
editor of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
Poor Pope might well wish to be 
saved from his friends, for he 
never encountered from any of 
the family*of the ‘ Dunciad’ more 
persevering and unrelenting hos- 
tility than he does from his present 
editor. There is an utter want 
of sympathy towards Pope even in 
passages of his correspondence re- 
lating to the poet’s mother, where 
his sympathies might most legiti- 
mately have been enlisted. The 
present volume is certainly re- 
markable. The letters between 
Pope and Lord Bathurst were 
originally transcribed for Mr. 
Cowper, but they have been com- 
pared and revised for the late 
editor of the ‘ Quarterly’ by the 
late editor of the ‘Edinburgh,’ a 
pleasant instance of the amenities 
of literature. In one of his notes 
Mr. Elwin gives a pleasant anec- 
dote of the first Lord Bathurst. 
‘ Two years before he died he was 
sitting late with a convivial circle 
he had assembled at his country- 
house. His son retired after de- 
livering the admonition, “ that 
health and long life were best 
secured by regularity,” and as he 
shut the door, the father, who 
certainly had not been cut off in 
his youth, said to his guests, 
“Come, my good friends, since 
the old gentleman is gone to bed, 
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I think we will venture to crack 
another bottle.”’ The corre- 
spondence between Pope and 
Lord Orrery, with some unimpor- 
tant exceptions, is quite new, hav- 
ing lately been contributed by the 
Earl of Cork. 

In this remarkable dearth of 
historical literature, Mr. Froude’s 
work on ‘ The English in Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century ’ comes 
nearest to supply the gap. Mr. 
Froude’s work is quite historical, 
and is written with all the charm 
of his well-known style. He grew 
weary of his great history. He 
was crushed by his own resources, 
stifled in the ocean of Elizabethan 
literature. It was too much for 
him. He gave it up, We are 
not sorry for it. There was too 
much of special pleading and 
gaudy rhetoric. Tired of the 
seventeenth century he has now 
made a vault into the eighteenth. 
Mr. Froude has backed the ‘sin- 
cerity of his convictions by going 
over to America, in order to put 
in a reply to the charges that the 
Irish in America constantly re- 
iterate against us, aud which 
ignorant people might suppose 
to be unanswerable because un- 
answered. There are many pages, 
sorrowful, sickening, maddening, 
in this work, but Mr. Froude 
writes honestly, and those who 
study it honestly, will admit that 
although Mr. Froude, according to 
the Froudian nature, can’t help 
being a savage partizan, he has 
substantially made out his case. 
Mr. Froude too much follows the 
grim precedent that Thomas 
Carlyle set in Cromwell. The 
gist of his argument is, that in 
this world, ‘the superior part has 
4 natural right to govern; the in- 
ferior has a natural right to be 
governed.’ He also shows a grim 
Sarcasm when he speaks of ab- 
duction cases and other brutalities 
as ‘Trish ideas. A great deal 


of criticism might be made on his 
rash major premisses, and even 
where he is most true, his way 
of putting the truth is not likely 
to conciliate the Irish. Any one 
who followed the discussions in 
New York between him and Father 
Bourke, would see the subject still 
further elucidated, and additional 
strength imported to Mr. Froude’s 
conclusions. Mr. Froude loves 
Ireland, and has found a home 
there, and if ever a time should 
come when Irishmen will be dis- 
posed to do justice to England in 
this great controversy, Mr. Froude 
will be found to have done real 
service to the cause of truth. We 
wish he had intercalated a chapte1 
on England’s debt to Ireland, her 
great undoubted debt in literature, 
arts, and arms. Our great error 
has lain in our variations of policy 
through frequent changes of mi- 
nistry, and the corruption that 
marked the legislation of the 
Union. It is instructive to know 
that the Irish once clamoured for 
a Union as they now clamour 
against it, and if they obtained 
Home Rule, which, in a modified 
form, is perhaps not so objection- 
able as might be thought, there 
would probably be, in time, an 
agitation to procure the repeal of 
the Act that should grant it. 

The extremely rich Biography, 
as we have hinted, makes some 
amends for the paucity of books 
in history. The most popular 
biographies have been literary 
biographies—the second volume of 
the ‘ Life of Dickens,’ and the ‘ Life 
of Captain Marryat.’ These works 
are now in every one’s hands, and 
beyond this mention it will not 
be necessary to say more respect- 


“ing them. There are some bio- 


graphies which are strictly mémoires 
pour servir & Uhistoire. Such espe- 
cially is that of Baron Stockmar, 
translated by Mrs. Max Miiller. 
This work will always be con- 
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sidered an authority for the events 
of the Victorian era. Stockmar 
shows how there may be persons 
standing behind the throne who 
have a secret and greater influence 
over the throne than any Minister 
of State. In fact he had to try 
and hide the effects of his own 
great influence, and _ efface - 
marks. He was a singularly honest 
and intrepid man. He spoke the 
truth—always so useful, some- 
times so unpalatable, to princes. 
In fact, at times he could hardly 
be civil to his royal friends. He 
ran away from them whenever he 
chose. He would not even answer 
their letters when they wrote. But 
he did them admirable service; 
gave them all his skill, sagacity, 
and the very best of his life. They 
were fortunate in such a Mentor. 
He himself was no less fortunate 
in being thrown into such a posi- 
tion with such princes. Stockmar 
happily combined the practical 
character of the Englishman with 
the profound thoughtfulness of the 
German. There was no detail of 
life which he would not trace up 
to an eternal principle. He pro- 
foundly distrusted any mere suc- 
cess that did not rest upon a moral 
basis. He disbelieved in the star 
of the first Napoleon, and had a 
belief in the waking of a moral 
power, as a real element in the 
fate of peoples, and in nationalities, 
as no less real forees. In King 
Leopold, and afterwards in our 
own Queen and Prince Consort, 
he found those whose principles 
absolutely coincided with his own. 
He it was who taught Queen Vic- 
toria, when misled by Lord Mel- 
bourne, that she must belong to no 
political party, but must be equally 
the Queen of all her people, As 
companion and tutor ‘to Prince 
Albert, he trained him for his 
vast future responsibilities. Lord 
Palmerston did not, we are afraid, 
like Stockmar much, but he said 


that he was the most disinterested 
man whom he had ever met. 
His sumptuous tomb at Cobourg 
is erected ‘by his friends in the 
reigning families of Belgium, Co- 
bourg, England and Prussia,’ and 
has the inscription: ‘There is a 
friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.’ 

Materials for Victorian history are 
indeed fast accumulating. The inner 
history of our Court is almost as 
well known to contemporaries as it 
can be to the historians. We shall 
have no archives of Simancas, for 
our archives are already unveiled. 
The Queen took her people into 
her confidence, and we have ceased 
to have secrets among ourselves. 
The ‘ Letters and Journals of the 
late Lord Elgin,’ edited by Mr. 
Theodore Walrond, with a preface 
by the Dean of Westminster, is a 
remarkable book, the exhibition 
of a noble life and a noble style of 
British statesmanship. It is a 
biography that subserves some of 
the highest purposes of history. 
If Lord Elgin had been spared, 
there would probably have re- 
mained for him a great career in 
this country, beyond the Indian 
viceroyalty. He was the son of the 
Elgin Marbles man. He showed 
himself a profound scholar, with 
all that philosophical breadth 
which is almost unknown to the 
more technical scholarship of Cam- 
bridge. He followed the almost 
discarded plan that made the 
scholars of old so great, of going 
back to the ‘ Origines.’ He says, 
‘Ancient history, together with 
Aristotle’s ‘ Politics, and the 
ancient orators, are to be read in 
connection with the Bible history ;’ 
and in the same way he believes 
that all branches of mental and 
moral science ‘hinge upon the New 
Testament, as constituting, in an- 
other line, the history of moral 
and intellectual development.’ If 
he had not early attained his peer- 
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age, he might have had a great 
career in the House of Com- 
mons. 

It was during this Chinese mis- 
sion that he pithily observed, 
‘The Chinese do not care much 
about being killed, but they hate 
being frightened.’ ‘Tell Lord El- 
gin, said Sir William Peel,‘ that it 
was the Chinese Expedition that 
relieved Lucknow, relieved Cawn- 
pore, and fought the battle of the 
6th December.’ We pass over his 
renewed work in relation with 
China, his relations with Japan 
and Java, to look on the closing 
scene of that busy viceroyalty of 
India. He committed the impru- 
dence of crossing the twig bridge 
at the Chenob, which he says was 
‘the most difficult job he ever 
attempted,’ but he never rallied 
from the terrible exhaustion. The 
latent disease of the heart was 
fatally developed. It is remark- 
able that his first wife died from a 
shock to the system, brought on 
by a shipwreck which spared them 
both when they went out to Jamaica. 
His proper resting-place would 
have been in the Abbey church of 
Dunfermline, his ancestral home; 
but Dean Stanley truly says that 
the heights of Dhurmsala furnished 
a fitting grave ‘for the Viceroy of 
India, overlooking from its lofty 
height the vast expanse of the hill 
and plain of these mighty pro- 
vinces—a fitting burial-place, be- 
neath the snow-clad Himalaya 
range, for one who dwelt with such 
serene satisfaction on all that was 
grand and beautiful in men and 
nature. A last home —may we not 
say ?—of which the very name,with 
its double signification, was worthy 
of the spirit which there passed 
away—“the Hall of Justice; the 
Place of Rest.”’ If we would take 
Mr. Tennyson’s homily seriously to 
heart, and not be afraid of knowing 
how great we are, Englishmen will 
study the lessons of this sincere, 
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beneficent career in Jamaica, Ca- 
nada, and the East. 

We are very glad that, in de- 
fault of a better from another 
source, Mrs. Oliphant has written 
her ‘ Life of Montalembert ’ (Black- 
wood). She has not done the work 
in the best way; has not produced 
so good a work as the ‘Life of 
Irving ;’ has left her own one-sided 
mark as woman, novelist, and 
religionist on that singular career ; 
has made wonderful misconcep- 
tions and omissions; but it was 
just the kind of book that was 
wanted to familiarise the English 
mind with the higher mind of 
France. Unfortunately, France 
showed itself unworthy of such a 
mind and such a life; and we are 
afraid that the average English- 
man would find many features of 
his career absolutely unintelligible. 
The position of Montalembert was 
in many respects unique. He was 
the last of the Crusaders. He was 
the last hereditary peer of France. 
He was both peer and school- 
master. He was the champion of 
beaten causes. He was thoroughly 
French, but in parentage he was 
half English. He was theoretically 
a democrat, and practically an 
aristocrat. He was thoroughly 
Catholic; and though he might 
have submitted, which is a very 
moot point, to the dogma of Infal- 
libility, assuredly his sympathies 
would have gone with such men as 
Dupanloup and Dillinger. He was 
a great artist and a great anti- 
quary. He was a‘born orator, and 
his oratorical triumphs were among 
the greatest which this century 
has witnessed. The governing 
points in his character were his 
love of constitutional liberty, and 
his devotion to the Church. The 
contest in which he engaged with 
the Emperor, culminating in the 
sentence, and in the forgiveness 
that he repudiated, was in reality 
one of the greatest blows that the 
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Second Empire ever experienced. 
There are many striking portions 
of this great career which Mrs. 
Oliphant’s pictorial pen can graphi- 
cally depict. Such are his youthful 
connection with Lamennais and 
Lacordaire; the beautiful home 
which he constructed for himself 
on the plains of Burgundy; the 
great scenes in the Chamber of 
Peers, in the National Assembly, 
and at the Congress of Nations; 
the home in Paris, the scene of 
his long, lingering death ; his stay 
in Toulon, his pilgrimages abroad 
—all of which are sympathetically 
and gracefully described. But 
Mrs. Oliphant has not fathomed, 
has not realized the depths of his 
feelings in religious and political 
matters; and although she trans- 
lated his ‘Monks of the West,’ 
the most brilliant of his literary 
fragments, she does not appear to 
have carefully studied his mind 
through the whole cycle of his 
writings. To Englishmen, Mont- 
alembert will always be especially 
dear. He loved our country, and 
held us up to the love and admi- 
ration of France. The cultured 
mind of England returned that 
love. Those who were at Oxford 
or Cambridge at the time, will 
remember the striking enthusiasm 
that was exhibited on his behalf, 
and the resolution of the under- 
graduates to pay the fine. It was, 
perhaps the most striking declara- 
tion against Imperialism ever made 
in this country. Montalembert 
himself looked gloomily on his his- 
tory, the spectre of his ‘ darkened 
and baffled career.’ But in this 
gloomy thought he was essentially 
mistaken. His triumphs in the 
cause of education would alone make 
his career successful ; but when his 
life is properly written, and written 
by a Frenchman of kindred aspira- 
tions, then the moral effect of his 
heroic example will have its effect 
on the regeneration of France. 


The scene is indeed shifted 
when we turn to the next English 
biography of a remarkable man. 
This is Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life and 
Adventures of Alexander Dumas’ 
(Tinsley). The difference is im- 
mense. It is as if one should 
emerge from Westminster Abbey 
and mount a twopenny omnibus 
to go to one of the theatres. The 
biography is merely a theatrical 
biography. It is written through- 
out with a constant side glance 
to the state of the London the- 
atres. The first volume is the- 
atrical alone, without any relief, 
except a brief notice of Dumas’ 
brief connection with the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,’ ‘the most cre- 
ditable literary connection with 
which he was ever concerned.’ 
Mr. Fitzgerald hardly cares to 
disguise his strong contempt of 
his hero. If in Montalembert we 
contemplate a life pure, elevated, 
and good, fraught with all tender 
and solemn associations, there is 
something inconceivably grotesque 
in the little, self-conscious, vain 
character of Dumas. It is to be 
said for Dumas, however, what 
he constantly urged on his own 
behalf, that he was his father’s 
son—a father not to be confounded 
with a second and a third Dumas 
of the time of Napoleon, but still 
a chivalrous Bayard in his way. 
The admixture of negro blood 
really seems to have given Dumas 
an element of tropical luxurious- 
ness and fire. Dumas also claimed 
a marquisate for himself, alleged 
to have been created by Louis 
XIV. in 1707; but he candidly 
owns: ‘Of this creation I have 
been able to find no traces.’ Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s memoir is substan- 
tially based on Dumas’ own me- 
moirs and his various autobio- 
graphic references; not that he is 
indebted for his original sources, 
except in an undefined way, to 
M. Philaréte Chasles. Dumas, as 
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pourtrayed by himself, is theatric, 
exaggerated, unnatural. There are 
only a few natural touches which 
help to relieve the history. These 
are the remarkable fidelity with 
which he was able to reproduce 
all the scenes and incidents of 
childhood, with its dreamy, ima- 
ginative power of peopling old 
forests and palaces with scenes 
and personages of the past, and 
the way in which, when funds 
were low, he stopped at a little 
seaside inn at Trouville—in days 
when Trouville was only a small 
fishing village—and was boarded 
and lodged at two francs a day. 
A lucky accident gave him a 
humble place in the secretary’s 
office of the Duke of Orleans; and 
Louis-Philippe seems to have 
showed the young dramatist a 
great deal of good-natured encou- 
ragement. Nothing can be more 
bombastic and absurd than the 
letter which he sent to the king, 
saying that Ais political opinions 
not being in harmony with those of 
his majesty, he begged to resign 
his small berth ; a letter which he 
described ‘as making the king 
quail.’ The brief serious episode 
of the first volume is Dumas fall- 
ing ill of Asiatic cholera; the 
cholera that caused such an alarm 
that the Odéon had once only a 
single spectator, who compelled 
the actors to go through the whole 
of the performance. After all, 
Dumas had the great gift of ge- 
nius. As a writer of stories he 
was unrivalled in his way. Who 
ever forgets the delicious delight 
with which he first read ‘ Monte 
Cristo” A criticism of M. de 
Cassagne’s describes, however, the 
‘romantic drama,’ both in play 
and fiction; and some of our 
modern dramatists and novelists 
might well ponder the words: 
‘Are we to throw a great and 
crowded hall into convulsions of 
agitation at the expense of all that 


is good and improving; sending 
them away a pale and flattered 
herd, who seemed to have been 
dosed with ether or opium? Are 
the personages on the stage to be 
poets, or to be gladiators ?” 

But, that our biographical talk 
may not pass away with a foreign 
flavour, unpleasing, unanxious, let 
us just mention Mr. Hare’s ‘ Me- 
morials of a Quiet Life’ (Strahan). 
This is a pious son’s memorial of 
an eminently good and gifted mo- 
ther. She herself knew his literary 
design, and approved it; and her 
own writings furnish the deepest 
and most instructive part of the 
work. The Hares were in them- 
selves a host, and by their literary 
and family alliances contributed 
a large and important element to 
the thought and culture of their 
day. Indeed, if we were required 
to point out the highest outcome 
of English gentleness, culture, 
and religion, we should point to 
the famous and happy home of 
Hurstmonceaux Rectory. In that 
pretty village, lying within sight 
of the sea, within the shelter of 
the Sussex woods, there was a lite- 
rary society worthy of Tusculum 
itself, or of the Cephissia of He- 
rodes Atticus. Every question 
bearing on the prospects and con- 
dition of Church and State was 
there debated, every truly liberal 
measure was warmly discussed: 
the last political phase of France; 
the last Art-discovery in Italy; 
the last development of philoso- 
phical thought in Germany; the 
ponderous tomes of Christian 
Fathers, as well as the thin duo- 
decimos of modern poets, found 
sympathetic perusal; while the 
all-accomplished rector took the 
highest paths of fervour and 
thought, and was first and fore- 
most in all schemes of practical, 
self-denying goodness. 

Mr. Hare has also given us a 
book of travel on Spain, a worthy 
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companion to his well-known book 
on Rome. This is the best ex- 
ample of what we may call the 
homeward, the inner circle of tra- 
vel. Of travels farther off we 
have just noted a work on the 
Caucasus; and we suppose that it 
was the success of Colonel Yule’s 
matchless edition of ‘ Marco Polo’ 
that has caused Mr. Murray to 
reprint ‘Wood’s Journey to the 
Source of the Oxus.’ Mr. Stanley’s 
book, ‘ How I Found Livingstone,’ 
has been so generally discussed 
that we need not now consider 
its merits—and demerits. Of the 
large number of publications deal- 
ing with scientific subjects, there 
are hardly any which we should 
be able to bring before the notice 
of our esteemed friend ‘ the gene- 
ral reader.’ One such book there 
was, which appeared early in the 
season, and which held its own 
with the last novel and the last 
idyll. We need hardly say that 
this was Mr. Darwin’s work on 
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‘ The Expression of the Emotions 
in Man and Animals.’ Only— 
verb. sap.—let the reader first 
master Sir Charles Bell’s wonder- 
ful book on ‘ The Anatomy of Ex- 
pression,’ in which he will be 
assisted by the masterly plates of 
that great draughtsman. The 
work itself is not directly con- 
tributory to Mr. Darwin’s great 
argument of Evolution. But he 
wants to show how we mere As- 
cidians, in our progress from the 
Oyster to Osiris, have become sus- 
ceptible of the amiability of blush- 
ing, and of the dignity of grief. 
Our readers will find the book 
crowded with acutest facts and 
comments from the most patient 
and diligent of observers, and can 
enjoy them perfectly without ac- 
cepting the theory of the Descent 
of Man, which our author through- 
out assumes as a postulate, but 
which most scientific men regard 
as the most monstrous of un- 
scientific assumptions. 

FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
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ITH a spray of shower-wet lilac in your hand, 
There you stand ; 
And an April sun is glinting on your hair. 
Are you not incarnate Spring? 
Can I limn you? *‘Twere a thing 
That might drive a defter artist to despair. 


May not fancy hear Arcadian sheep-bells tinkle, 
As you sprinkle 
Diamond droplets from that fragrant purple spire ? 
Is the hyacinth’s own hue 
Of a sweeter, suaver blue 
Than your eyes of soft and silken-shaded fire ? 


Yet no unsubstantial allegoric thing, 
Like the Spring 
Of the poets and the painters, love, are you. 
Not a sylph, but sweetly human, 
And a very, very woman, 
Though you look as though compact of sun and dew. 


And you will not, like a vision, melt in air, 
If I dare 
To engirdle you with merely mortal arm ; 
Proudly blest to so environ 
Such a super-dainty siren, 
Unafraid of ghostly flight, or evil charm. 


You're a merry mortal maiden, and no myth, 
Like Lilith, 
Or the briny beauties shunned by sage Ulysses ; 
Your drift of sunny hair 
Is no silky-subtle snare, 
And your lips were never shaped for cruel kisses. 


Yet you catch and keep my heart, and show no mercy, 
Little Circe, 
And in sooth I’m quite resigned to such a capture. 
Who'd resist or turn a railer 
At so generous a gaoler ? 
Lo! I yield to love’s restraint with ready rapture. 
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Ay, your voice is very sweet and most seductive, 
Yet productive 
Of no peril, and no sudden pang, and sharp. 
Near your swift and sweeping finger, 
’Tis as safe as sweet to linger, 
For you play on the piano—not the harp ! 


So! you shake a saucy head, and swear I flatter ! 
Well, what matter ? 
I prefer you much to all the classic ladies, 
Be they goddesses or graces, 
And whatever be their places, 
From the heaven-kist Olympus down to—Hades ! 


‘ There is nothing very classical about you ?’— 
Well, I doubt you ; 
You've a soft Ionic air, a grace that’s Attic ; 


Yet I own you're not antique, 
And for English over Greek, 
I avow that I’ve a preference emphatic. 


There is many a little trifler with the Muses, 
Who abuses 
Everything that is post-Phidian and pretty ; 
But all loveliness is no man’s, 
And the Grecians, and the Romans, 
Did not turn out a Turner or an Etty. 


I think that theirs was not the o#/y Charis, 
And that Paris 
Might distribute a whole orchard, love, to-day, 
And yet appear invidious ; 
Praxiteles and Phidias 
Shake hands with Leech and Leighton and Millais. 


I am.sure your hair has hyacinthine grace, 
And your face 
Is as sweet and pure as any marble Clyte ; 
And, although you're scarce at home 
In the clouds or on the foam, 
You're a perfect ¢erra firma Aphrodite. 


Did not Gibson perpetrate a tinted Venus ? 
(Which, between us, 
Was a saucer-eyed and saffron-hued delusion) 
But I swear, my darling, that you 
Are like poor Pygmalion’s statue, 
When just flushing with life’s roseate suffusion. 
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If you’re scarcely statuesque, you’re sweet and simple, 
And that dimple 
That is lurking underneath your lower lip, 
Is a charm the marble misses ; 
Oh! a fig for Parian kisses 
While from such a rosy chalice I may sip. 


Let Anacreon, let Horace and Tibullus, 
Or Catullus, 
Sing of Lalage and Pyrrha and the rest of them, 
I'll back my British beauty, 
From her chignon to her shoe-tie, 
To compete in grace and sweetness with the best of them. 


Oh! you say my pretty talk is most misleading — 
Special pleading ! 
Now, that really is exceedingly ungracious. 
I protest that my defence 
Of the present’s no pretence, 


And my praise of your sweet self is most veracious. 


I’ve a very great respect for Attic art, 


For my part, 
Yet I think, in spite of ultra-classic sages, 
That the grand Hellenic story 
Don’t exhaust creation’s glory, 
And that Nature’s is a book of many pages. 


I believe that, could I see a Grecian goddess 
In a bodice 
Poppy-hued, and skirts the colour of the wheat ; 
With a spray of lilac blossom 
In her chastely-covered bosom, 
I should find my British darling just as sweet. 


Love and loveliness can never be antique, 
And the Greek 
No monopoly of either I’ll allow ; 
And I really do not care 
For the whole of Lempriére, 
While to such a modern goddess I may bow. 
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AMONG THE LAPPS. 


By Tuomas Suarrr, 


AUTHOR OF ‘UP IN THE NORTH.” 


T was at the latter end of July 

that we found ourselves up at 
Skallstugan, a little station on the 
great highway which runs across 
the Scandinavian peninsula, be- 
tween Trondhjem and Sundswall 
on the gulf of Bothnia. After a 
hard day’s driving, fishing, and 
exploring, we were glad to take 
shelter from the bitterly cold 
evening air; for here the road 
runs two thousand feet above the 
sea, and when the sun is gone the 
breezes are cruelly chill. We had 
another toilsome day’s occupation 
cut out for the morrow, having 
arranged to pay a visit to an en- 
campment of Lapps, who had 
taken up their quarters on the 
fjell, about six or seven miles 
from the station, on the frontier 
line of the Swedish and Norwegian 
kingdoms. 

When the morning came we 
were somewhat disappointed to 
find that a steady drizzly rain was 
falling, which did not make the 
occasion inviting for a trudge 
through a marsh; however, as we 
were, of course, provided with 
waterproofs, the state of the 
weather was but of minor import- 
ance, 

By the time that we had break- 
fasted (off fresh meat, be it ob- 
served, if it can be conceded that 
the flesh of the goat is ever fresh : 
I do not incline to that opinion) 
the rain had ceased, and a feeble 
strip of glimmering yellow appeared 
away on the horizon, where the 
dull grey clouds were endeavour- 
ing to tear themselves asunder, 
and dissolve partuership, giving 
every prospect of one of those 
sudden clearances of the weather 
which are not uncommon in moun- 


tain districts. Hopes began to 
revive within us, and we started 
in anticipation of seeing the sun 
again before the day should end. 

After a walk of three miles or 
more through a marsh, which, 
thanks to the dryness of the season, 
was easily passable, having in few 
parts water more than a few inches 
deep, and being in its worst places 
bridged by tree-stumps, we came 
to a lake, where a very cranky 
old boat was drawn up. The rain 
had commenced again in a very 
persistent drizzle, and the tops 
of the mountains were concealed 
in blue wreaths of mist and cloud, 
while the valleys were white with 
steamy vapours—altogether, most 
unpleasant weather. Our party 
consisted of five, the Danish pro- 
fessor, the Swedish baron, myself 
and res-kamrat, and the viigvisare. 

Had the day been fine, and the 
atmosphere clear, the scene woul 
have been very charming; as it 
was we could see nothing but the 
murky water reflecting the dull, 
heavy, leaden clouds; the inces- 
sant fall of the fine, perpendicular 
rain; the gloomy forests of black 
pine; and the tall mountains far 
away in mist and clouds, their 
sides dappled with patches of last 
winter’s snow. 

The baron and the guide were 
our oarsmen, who, what with the 
badness of the oars and the worse- 
ness (if such a word may be per- 
mitted) of the weather, did not 
have altogether an enviable task. 
Their labours were, however, re- 
warded, for we at length arrived 
at the farther marge of the lake, 
when we struggled up the hill- 
side to the Lapp encampment. 

No sign of life was visible in 
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the camp when we entered, and 
all that gave token of the presence 
of man was a faint column of 
blue-grey smoke, curling from the 
top of one of the tents or katas, of 
which there were two. No rein- 
deer, no cattle, no horses, no dogs 
even, were visible; the only mov- 
ing thing being the steady rain, 
which fell with as much persever- 
ance as if no moisture had been 
known in the land for a long 
age. 

The site of the camp was barren 
enough, a few stunted birch trees 
being the sole representatives of 
vegetable life, unless one includes 
the few patches of bla-bar and the 
scraps of moss, which had been 
trodden as nearly as possible to 
the condition of the meagre soil 
which afforded them their exist- 
ence. 

This scene of desolation and 
unmitigated dampness was the 
actual home of the Laplander, and 
now were we to make acquaint- 
ance with a family of these quaint 
and interesting people. They are 
true Mongolians, we are told, and 
much of the poetical is often con- 
nected with their names. The 
Arabs of the north, the dwellers 
in tents, the proud and ingenious 
people who are vainglorious of 
their isolated life and contented 
with their peacefulness, who have 
never known war with their neigh- 
bours nor feuds among themselves, 
and who so rejoice in the natural 
beauties of the country they in- 
habit that it seems to them the 
fairest the world can boast. 

Surely this is a people with 
whom it is well to make acquaint- 
ance! 

The végvisare lifts the flap 
which serves as an entrance to the 
tent, and announces our arrival 
to the family within. It is an 
ordinary kata, perhaps eight feet 
in diameter, with a fire in its 
centre, above which is a hole in 
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the roof, to serve as a means of 
exit for the smoke. We conjecture 
that such a tent might accommo- 
date two, three, perchance four 
persons, and we wait to see how 
many shall emerge. 

One comes forth, a man, dressed 
in a garment of skin, brown and 
rusty, with a tall cap, also brown 
and rusty, which has a long pro- 
jecting peak. Spangles of brass and 
other barbarous ornaments adorn 
his person, and a knife hangs 
at his side. His face is tanned 
to the colour of his dress of 
skins ; his expression is one of low 
cunning and arrant knavery, and 
his bleared eyes, that are watering 
from the smoky atmosphere in 
which he has been sitting, lend to 
his hang-dog face an appearance 
of dissipation that is melancholy 
to see. Is there anything of poetry 
about this creature? Poetry! there 
is nothing but dirt. 

But he is followed by another 
animal of the same type—an old 
woman, who grins, and smirks, 
and chatters; an undesirable, 
filthy old hag. Then follows a 
younger woman, another man, a 
third woman, two more men; and 
there are still an old man and two 
women in the tent. We have 
been deceived by the chroniclers 
of Lappish traditions, if these are 
fair specimens of the people. They 
are a low and filthy herd, who are 
not inodorous. Dirt is the only 
thing remarkable about them, and 
that one sees in perfection. Their 
clothes are plastered with dirt, 
their faces are smeared with dirt, 
their hands are caked with dirt; 
they are the princes of dirt, the 
very personification of dirt. 

‘What have you brought for 
us?’ inquires the undesirable hag. 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Nothing! But when visitors 
come to see the Lapp they always 
bring a present. Tobacco. Spirit.” 

‘ Not always; for we have not.’ 
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‘ Not even a drop of schnapps ? 
not one of you ?” 

‘No, not one of us. But we 
will give you money, and you can 
send down to Skallstugan and buy 
spirit at the gdstgifvaregard.’ 

Delight shines on every face, 
even through the grimy encrusta- 
tions, and there is evident emula- 
tion amongst them as to which 
shal! first obtain the means of 
procuring drunkenness. We dis- 
tribute enough dollars to allow 
the whole camp to remain in a 
state of utter intoxication for a 
week; when, their cupidity satis- 
fied, they give their minds to im- 
pertinent curiosity. 

‘How old are you? questions 
the old woman, who seems to be 
the principal squaw. 

‘ Are you married ?” 

‘ Have you any children? How 
many ?’ 

These questions go, the round 
of us, and are answered with more 
or less truthfulness — perhaps 
decidedly less; for what do our 
domestic circumstances concern 
these apostles of dirt ? 

Having gratified the curiosity 
of the family, we suggest a visit 
to their herds, and inquire how 
many reindeer they possess; but, 
while expressing their readiness 
to let us see the deer, they ‘ burke’ 
the question of numbers. 

‘ We possess seventeen hundred,’ 
the old woman is understood to 
assert. This computation we take 
cum grano. 

* Where are they ?” 

‘ Upon the fijell.’ 

We had already understood that 
a great portion of the herd was 
down in the encampment at the 
moment, having just been driven 
there for milking; and we remind 
our old friend of this. 

‘ Well, yes,’ she admits, ‘ that’s 
true.’ 


Then she leads the way to the 


milking-place, informing us, in 
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answer to inquiries as to how 
many reindeer are congregated 
here, that ‘there are too many to 
count.’ 

Taking advantage of a piece of 
ground covered sparsely with 
stunted birch trees, as the most 
advantageous for the purpose re- 
quired, the Lapps have formed 
one of the usual inclosures. It 
consists of a circular chevaux de 
Jrise, formed of small birch trees 
woven into a rude sort of hedge, 
and measures about seventy feet 
in diameter, perhaps more. There 
are still standing many young 
birch trees in the inclosure, which 
serve the convenient purpose of 
posts, whereto the restless rein- 
deer may be secured for milking. 

On the way to this place the 
old lady has discoursed of the 
mode of bringing the deer down 
from the fjell; and if we may 
credit her, it is customary to in- 
struct one of the dogs to go and 
fetch the beasts. The Lapp dog 
is a handsome animal, with the 
docility of any home pet, the in- 
telligence of the collie, and the 
wild appearance of the wolf. These 
handsome animals require simply 
directions to drive-in so many 
animals; they start alone, and in 
the course of half an hour, more 
or less, as the occasion may de- 
mand, down they come to the 
encampment following a herd of 
reindeer of two or three hundred, 
or however many they may have 
succeeded in gathering together. 
Their intelligence is marvellous. 

Who has not heard wonderful 
stories of the reindeer? How the 
Lapps harness them to their little 
pulka, or sledge, by a single thong 
passed between the animals’ legs, 
and fastened to one of the great 
antlers; how, in this manner, they 
can accomplish a journey of two 
hundred miles-inaday. This is 
a common legend, but it partakes 
a vast deal too much of the mar- 
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vellous; for the reindéer is unable 
to perform anything like so enorm- 
ous a distance, nor is its pace so 
greatas many writers have asserted. 
In fact, a great deal of poetical 
nonsense has been written about 
the creature. Without doubt, it is 
a vastly useful animal. It sup- 
plies milk, whence come butter 
and cheese; its flesh is sufficiently 
succulent to provide a tolerably 
palatable food, if properly treated ; 
its hide will form a dress, a bed, 
or a pair of boots; and from its 
horns may be made knife-handles, 
or other useful articles. It is 
serviceable as a draught animal, 
as is well known, and is, indeed, 
to the Lapp so invaluable, that 
from it he manages to derive an 
existence—by the direct use of its 
produce, and by bartering for ar- 
ticles of necessity so much thereof 
as surpasses his needs. 

It cannot be denied that the 
reindeer possesses manifold vir- 
tues, but it is a dirty and an 
intractable brute nevertheless. 
Try the experiment of driving a 
reindeer sledge, and see if the 
beast, when he succeeds in upset- 
ting you, as he certainly will 
endeavour to do, does pot im- 
mediately turn on you and do his 
utmost to rend you with his horns 
—which are exceedingly formid- 
able weapons. 

But let us follow the old woman 
who acts as our ‘ guide,’ without 
being either ‘ philosopher’ or 
‘friend.’ She has lifted a bar in 
the hedge, by which we gain ad- 
mission to the inclosure, and we 
are amongst the reindeer, which 
restlessly pace about, as though 
eager to be again at large out on 
the fjell amongst their favourite 
moss and snow, uttering mean- 
while a peculiar grunt, as musical 
as that of the hog, which it much 
resembles. There is a pretty little 
Lapp song which this scene calls 
to mind: 
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‘ Spring min sniilla ren, 
Ofver berg och falt! 
Vid min flicka’s talt 
Far du krafisa se ’n. 
Ymnig mossa der 
Under drifvan a.’ 

Swedish, however, is so little 
understood in England, that one 
must translate, if the song is to be 
made comprehensible. It runs 
very much thus: 


. Dash, my noble beast, 
Over mound and plain! 
Dear one’s tent to gain. 
Waits a plenteous feast 
Ready where we go, 
Moss beneath the snow. 
Short now is the day 
But the way is long! 
Hurry with my song! 
Let us speed away ! 
Rest we may not here, 
Wolves there are to fear.’ 


The reindeer amongst which 
we find ourselves are good speci- 
mens of the animal. Some of the 
rtumber are fine, handsome beasts, 
with tall, branching antlers that 
reach above one’s head ; but mostly 
they are not so large, their size 
hardly exceeding that of a young 
calf. Many are a dun brown, 
shading off to white under the 
belly and round the head; but the 
greater proportion are of a peculiar 
mouse colour, relieved in the same 
manner with white. The hair is 
long and thick, in such dense 
masses on the creatures’ sides as 
to be of surprising softness. They 
certainly require a warm covering, 
for in the extreme of winter it 
frequently occurs that they must 
endure a coldness of temperature 
which, measured on the scale of 
Fahrenheit, would be represented 
by perhaps eighty degrees of frost. 
Such cold is of the most intense 
severity, but it is often reached 
in Swedish Lapland; it is, in fact, 
far colder there than on the north 
coast of Norway, where the sea is 
never frozen up; colder even 
than the very extreme north, 
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where the Arctic expeditions have 
wintered. The lowest tempera- 
ture recorded in the meteorological 
register attached to Dr. Suther- 
land’s account of the expedition 
under Mr. Penny, dispatched by 
the Admiralty in 1850, to search 
for traces of Sir J. Franklin, is 
only 41° below zero, or seventy- 
three degrees of frost. This was 
attained on the 24th of February, 
1851. 

The hair of the reindeer seems 
to be but indifferently fastened 
to the skin, and is perpetually 
falling off. The animal is, in fact, 
in a chronic state of moult; al- 
though not, of course, to such an 
extent as for it to be apparent, 
beyond the mere signs of loose 
hair on the ground. The in- 
closure was regularly strewn with 
hair. 

The whole family of Lapps were 
engaged in the process of milking, 
and we had to be introduced to 
many members of the domestic 
circle whom we had not before 
had the pleasure and privilege of 
seeing. There was a scurrilous 
old man, who seemed to be the 
chief of the gang, a dissipated old 
rascal, if ever the world knew 
such a character. This old fellow 
even had a small amount of hair 
on his lip, which he, no doubt, 
imagined was a moustache; it 
gave one the idea, as Mr. Punch 
puts it, that he had swallowed 
his tooth-brush, and that it was 
bursting through the skin. The 
Lapps, as a rule, have no hair 
on their faces, and this old fellow 
was the first exception to the 
rule which I had seen. His sta- 
ture, also, was far above the 
average, whence a suspicion arose 
that he could claim considerable 
of the Swede or Norwegian, as 
well as the Lapp, in his descent. 
One of the creatures, 4 young girl 
of fifteen, who was unfortunately 
lame, had a face which, as far as 
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could be discerned through a co- 
pious layer of dirt, might almost 
have been pretty. She was, cer- 
tainly, an exception to the rule 
of Lappish wsthetics; for they are 
a most unmitigatedly ugly and 
unprepossessing race. 

Our old friend, who had taken 
us under her charge, was an im- 
portant personage in the milking 
inclosure, her duty consisting in 
lassoing the deer and tying them 
up ready for milking. The pro- 
cess of catching the animals is 
very pretty. The wary old wo- 
man prepares the rope in her 
black and shrivelled hands, casts 
a glance round the herd before 
singling out her victim; then, with 
a dexterous throw which seldom 
misses its aim, she flings the 
noose round the selected animal’s 
horns, and, ‘ hauling in the slack,’ 
has the reindeer a most secure 
prisoner. She then knots the 
rope about the animal’s nose, and 
ties it firmly to a tree; after 
which she directs her attention 
to another member of the herd. 

When an animal is secured, 
one of the other Lapps, either 
man or woman, carrying a dirty 
little wooden bowl having a long 
handle, approaches the captive, 
and commences the operation 
of milking; which, accompanied 
by many resounding slaps on 
the deer’s udder, is a process of 
sufficient nastiness to provoke 
a sentiment much resembling 
disgust. 

Each animal yields about half 
a pint of milk—a rich, unctuous 
liquid, thick and creamy. We 
tasted the produce of this herd; 
with what amount of relish I will 
not say, since we had seen the 
warm fluid trickling over the 
grimy hands of the Lapps, from 
which it certainly received a mo- 
dicum of dirt. I sipped for the 
sake of being able to say that I 
knew the flavour of reindeer milk; 
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but I was sincerely glad to forget 
the taste, by cramming my mouth 
full of berries of a less nauseous 
character than the lacteal com- 
pound. 

Reindeer cream, I presume, does 
not exist, since the milk itself is so 
intensely thick; but the cheese— 
I cannot allude to it without a 
shudder. Goat’s milk is frequently 
met with in mountainous districts; 
and I have even, in Heligoland, 
seen the milk of regular milch- 
sheep served with coffee; in Cen- 
tral Asia mare’s milk is a recog- 
nised commodity; while asses’ 
milk, I believe, is amongst us pre- 
scribed medicinally, but I am not 
acquainted with its flavour. I 
would I could say the same for 
reindeer milk! 

When we had seen all that 
could interest us in this curious 
kraal, or corral, or ranche, or what- 
ever it may be called in any 
civilized language, we retraced our 
steps to the encampment. There 
was amongst the party an exces- 
sively disreputable-looking Lapp, 
a young fellow with ophthalmic 
eyes and generally dissipated ap- 
pearance, who now expressed a de- 
sire to accompany us back to Skall- 
stugan. There was no reason ap- 
parent why we should object to 
his returning with us, if he so 
desired it; but, on the other hand, 
no possible reason could be as- 
signed, and no combination of cir- 
cumstances could be imagined, 
which would render his company 
desirable. As, however, he ap- 
peared really desirous of going 
back in our company, in order 
that we might present him with 
a gallon or so of schnapps, we made 
no objection. 

‘ Then,’ said he, with a coolness 
which certainly was striking, ‘ just 
wait a quarter of an hour, while 
I change my clothes, and I will 
go with you.’ 

He was attired, as most Lapps 
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are, in a frock of greasy skin and 
an unlimited quantity of dirt; 
what, therefore, the process of 
changing his dress might consist 
in, one was at some trouble to 
conjecture. Certainly, the desire 
to solve this problem was the only 
reason which induced us to accede 
to his very moderate request. 

While waiting we returned to 
the larger kata of the two, and 
looked inside for our vagvisare. He 
was engaged in a discussion with 
a toothless old Lapp who was 
brewing coffee beside the fire. 
This old gentleman civilly invited 
us to enter his smoky abode, which 
we, with the utmost politeness, 
declined; he then, not to be ac- 
cused of inhospitality, was good 
enough to'suggest that we should 
join him at coffee. To this polite- 
ness we also returned a negative 
reply. 

The skin kata, or tent of the 
Lapps, such as we saw here, is a 
habitation of sufficient discomfort, 
it must be conceded: the wooden 
building which one finds amongst 
the less migratory people farther 
north is perhaps less uninviting. 
In those luxurious buildings they 
have an arrangement for sleeping, 
which somewhat answers to our 
own idea of separate chambers. 
They place a board edge up across 
the floor, on one side of which 
sleep the males, on the other the 
females: an admirable and most 
effectual safeguard against immo- 
rality ! 

When our guide emerged from 
the tent, in which he had been 
enjoying himself with the ancient 
proprietor, so little had the smoke 
agreed with him that his eyes 
were red and moist, while he 
blinked in the less dim light like 
an owl in the sunshine. He ap- 
peared to be on especially intimate 
terms with the whole family, and 
was loth to quit their sweet 
society. When we proposed an 
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adjournment, he suggested that we 
had promised to wait for Johann, 
who was arranging his toilet. 

‘ We allowed that worthy raga- 
muffin a quarter of an hour,’ we 
explained, ‘which he has already 
exceeded. He has been half an 
hour. Let us therefore start.’ 

The guide was very reluctant to 
move; but there were dollars at 
stake, and he must perforce do as 
we ordered: he accordingly slowly 
led the way downwards to the 
lake. 

‘ Johann is not ready,’ he said; 
‘and the gentlemen promised to 
wait.’ 

‘Hang Johann. Let him catch 
us up. He can run, I suppose.’ 

‘Bewars,’* answered the viigvi- 
sare, employing an atrocious com- 
bination of syllables, which conveys 
to the mind of a Swede the intelli- 
gible word, ‘ Certainly.’ 

But he was discontented, his 
feeble intellect being unable to 
assign to the condition punctuality 
any signification. What mattered 
whether we waited a quarter of an 
hour or two hours and a quarter? 
Poor benighted savage. 

Descending by a path different 
to that by which we had reached 
the fjell, we passed, on the way to 
the lake, the boundary between the 
two kingdoms, Sweden and Nor- 
way. The Lapp encampment was 
in the latter country, just over 
the frontier. ‘It was a bleak, dis- 
mal, and desolate scene, such as 
one seldom passes through; the 
intermittent rain-showers adding 
to the discomfort of such moist 
wildness, and rendering the 
marshy ground every moment 
more treacherous and unpleasant 
to traverse. 

Far as the eye could reach, 
stretched boundless forests of pine 
and fir, with here and there patches 
of birch, and open pieces of bog 
and morass. Behind us lay the 

* Pronounced Berosh. 


snow-clad mountains, the summit 
of the fjell; below us was the 
great misty lake, towards which 
trickled many little meandering 
streams and runnels of crystal 
water, stealing between the bushes 
of juniper and blabar, on which the 
ripening berries hung in rich pro- 
fusion, and affording a playground 
for the frogs, which now and again 
hopped across our path, or dived 
into the water with a resounding 
splash. 

Of course the wretched Johann 
was so tardy that he failed to over- 
take us by the time we had reached 
the water’s edge. We again waited, 
and even shouted to attract his 
attention, but without any other 
result than arousing a slumbering 
echo. 

We had given the fellow suffi- 
cient grace, and our patience was 
exhausted. What is to be said of 
the man who keeps one waiting ? 
I could say a great deal. He 
proves himself one of two things, 
both of which are sufficiently un- 
pleasant—a person of no resolu- 
tion or an utterer of untruths (not 
to use a harsher term). The first 
for fixing a time which it is beyond 
his feeble powers to accomplish ; 
the second for mentioning a time 
which he does not intend to meet. 
On second thoughts, I am inclined 
to think he proves himself both. 
Oh, unpunctual ones, who keep 
others waiting, on whatsoever plea, 
lay the above flattering unction to 
thy souls! And now let us say 
no more about it. 

Baron again acted as oars- 
man,in conjunction with the guide, 
under whose united efforts we 
made some way over the leaden 
water. But we were hardly a 
hundred yards from the shore 
when an answering shout was 
heard in the distance to the ery of 
‘Johann!’ and the figure of the 
Lapp was seen descending towards 
the lake. 
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The oarsmen ceased to row, while 
something resembling a council 
of war was actually held, as to 
whether we should put back, and 
receive on board the unpunctual 
Johann. 

The professor was inclined to 
stop; the baron was indifferent. 
Of course the véigvisare was anxious 
to take his friend on board, but 
his wish went for nothing. I op- 
posed, in the strongest manner 
possible, any notion of returning for 
so ungrateful a reprobate; and I 
record, with unalloyed pleasure, 
the fact that my motion was even- 
tually carried, and that we again 
made way, leaving grimy Johann 
frantically gesticulating on the 
bank, and uttering all sorts of un- 
availing adjurations for our re- 
turn. 

‘He no doubt has got wet in 
this rain,’ said I, to comfort the 
guide. ‘ He might catch cold sit- 
ting in this damp boat. Is there 
any road by which he could walk 
to Skallstugan ? 

‘ Bewars,’ murmured the guide, 
despondently. ‘He can tramp 
through the marsh on the lake’s 
edge.’ 

‘Then let him tramp,’ said I; 
‘an excellent mode of testing 
whether his boots are waterproof.’ 

This lively sally did not appear 
to exhilarate the guide, I regret to 
say; on the contrary, he seemed 
rather aggrieved thereby. They 
are an incomprehensible people, 
these Scandinavians. However, it 
is proverbial that they have no 
conception of a joke. 

The only consolation we could 
offer to the viigvisare was that, on 
our arrival again at Skallstugan, 
we would provide a certain quan- 
tity of schnapps, to await the com- 
ing of Johann, should he take the 
trouble to follow us; for, of course, 
he had no other object in view 
than procuring further means of 
intoxication in addition to the 
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money which we had already dis- 
tributed in the camp. 

Amongst the many characteristic 
stories which are current concern- 
ing the Lapps, is one which relates 
to an old man who had sent for a 
doctor to visit his camp. 

‘What, surely you are not ill, 
old Jacob?’ said the doctor. 

‘Nay, master, nay, I am well 
enough,’ replied Jacob, with a 
sorrowful face. ‘ It is far worse.’ 

‘What! not your handsome 
daughter?’ continued the doctor. 

‘No, no; it is far worse,’ said 
old Jacob, moaning and rocking 
himself in his seat, like an ill- 
regulated pendulum working up- 
side down. 

‘Your wife, then? quoth the 
doctor. ‘ Let me see her.’ 

* Worse, worse,’ muttered Jacob, 
disconsolately. 

‘What! worse than your wife 
or your daughter?’ exclaimed the 
incredulous doctor. ‘ Who is it, 
then? 

The old Lapp wiped a tear from 
his ancient eye, as he mournfully 
replied, 

‘ My horse, my horse. Oh! save 
him, doctor! Save my horse!’ 

There is something almost lu- 
dicrous in this touching story; 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact that 
the affection which a Lapp bears 
for his horse is, occasionally, really 
marvellous. They are clever and 
plucky little animals, there is no 
doubt; and were I to institute a 
comparison between the horse and 
the Lapp, I fancy the former would 
come out considerably the better 
of the two. 

With damp feet and gigantic 
appetites, we arrived back in sight 
of the grass-grown roofs of Skalls- 
tugan, under which we were not 
sorry again to find ourselves; 
neither did we regret being pro- 
vided with a change of boots and 
such refection as the hospitable 
landlady could lay before us. 





MY GRANDMOTHER. 


WEN 


Ait 


AWS 


B Bare look, the light, the sparkling mien, 
The glow, the bloom of sweet sixteen 


Radiant from every feature, 


A living beauty in the face, 
A more than painter’s pictured grace— 
What was the bonny creature? 


‘ Depinxit seventeen seventy-two,’ 
So runs the epigraph : but who 
The artist ; or his sitter, 
What she was then no word to tell : 
Her name, her birth, both know I well, 
For she—yet seems it fitter, 





My Grandmother. 


To fancy that I now behold 
While gazing on those locks of gold, 
Some bright immortal being 
Dowered with the gift of deathless youth, 
Than own the dull domestic truth, 
And tell myself I’m seeing— 


An erewhile habitant of earth 

Of human substance, mortal birth, 
In yonder picture pendant. 

From yonder oaken wainscot worn, 

A woman, and of woman born— 


And I—just her descendant. 


Ah, grandame mine! when first did care 

Wrinkle that smooth brow pictured there, 

When darkened first life’s landscape fair ? 

For as I gaze, it rather 

Seems right, methinks, that in our race 

We each should change our lineal place, 

And I, oh maid of sunny face ! 

Grizzled and grey, and void of grace,— 
And I be your grandfather ! 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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THE PARSON'S WIFE. 


F the lives open to married 
women there is none so nearly 
professional as that of the parson’s 
wife. The wives of other men, as 
a rule, not only have no share in 
their husbands’ work, but expect 
none. In the houses of the doctor, 
the merchant, and the lawyer there 
is a locked chamber, the key of 
which does not hang upon. the 
household bunch, and the thought 
of asking for it would be an im- 
practicable fancy, if not an im- 
pertinence. But the parson’s wife, 
when she accepts his home, aspires 
also to be a partner in his calling. 
Tradition has assigned her certain 
functions beyond the -bounds of 
the drawing-room and the nursery ; 
and she leaves her father’s roof 
full of busy plans for outdoor 
ministrations. Courts and marts 


may be to other women as distant 
lands of fable; but the parish is a 


field no farther than the garden 
gate, whose every corner may be 
explored. In another home there 
would be a sanctum with sealed 
books, secret drawers, and unin- 
telligible apparatus; but the rec- 
tory-study lies open, and none of 
its gentle mysteries are forbidden. 
This professional freedom is felt 
to be a set-off to many social 
drawbacks. And certainly the 
understanding on the part of the 
parson’s wife that she shall be 
admitted behind the scenes is 
very often encouraged by the 
attitude of the parson himself. 
There is a business-like air in his 
love-making which portends a di- 
vision of labour. The threads of 
his new work have become en- 
tangled, and some of the knots 
need delicate handling. He is shy 
with the schoolmistress, shyer still 
with the cottagers’ young wives; 
expressions of interest in rheumatic 
experiences do not come easily, 


and his ill-timed restoratives ltave 
thrown more than one convalescent 
intoarelapse. The school-maidens 
hang their heads at his approach; 
their hymns hang fire in the 
church. He feels that he is 
scarcely an authority in the choice 
of club-blankets, and the tracts of 
the lending-library are more per- 
plexing than his own folios, 
Friendly neighbours whisper mar- 
riage in his ear; and, that the 
hint may not be too startling, 
link it artfully with the ‘working’ 
of the parish. Therefore the 
pastor plays the lover with a 
divided gaze, and whilst one eye 
pleads feebly for himself, the other 
rests anxiously on the fold. He 
is Coelebs in search of a wife, and 
a yoke-fellow to boot. 

She, on her side, has many of 
the privileges of his office, and 
none of the restraints. She has 
taken no vows, owes obedience to 
none beside her lord, cannot be 
cited or charged, and knows not 
what it is to be vexed by rubrics 
and rural deans. Her opinions 
may be formed without study, 
and taught without a commission; 
are subject to no tests, and cannot 
be suppressed by petition or ap- 
peal. Like a king she can do no 
wrong, and has the further privi- 
lege that she cannot be deposed. 

It is hardly, perhaps, to be 
expected that the professional life 
of the parson’s wife should be free 
from professional faults. We must 
be prepared for a little official self- 
assertion and onesidedness. She 
is apt to imagine that the life 
of the parish radiates from the 
rectory, and that its households 
may be inspected like the school 
copy-books. Her eye is often too 
quick, her memory too retentive, 
her judgment hasty, her censure 
too severe. Favouritism is almost 
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an inseparable accident of her 
nature. Her zeal sometimes out- 
runs her charity, even to the 
point of bracketing the dissenting 
chapel with the public-house in 
her list of parish nuisances. The 
shortcomings of all the village 
households are known to her, and 
from her place in church she can- 
not help observing the empty seats, 
the nodding heads of the men, the 
gay ribbons of the women. And 
the result of all this vigilance is a 
certain fussiness of manner, little 
managing superintending ways, 
and an air of general responsibility 
for the neighbourhood. Nor has 
she that disinterestedness and 
singleness of aim which secure for 
her husband a more patient follow- 
ing. There is an old leaven of 
worldliness beneath her studied 
homeliness. She cannot, like him, 
disengage herself from the smaller 
politics of the parish. Her ear 
is more open to the petty talk, 


scandals and divisions of neigh- 
bouring homes; and with her to 
listen is at once to take sides. 
She is not so easily transplanted 
to a. new soil, and clings more 
fondly to the traditions of her 


family and birthplace. Hence a 
hesitation in her advances towards 
inferiors, and an uneasiness of 
attitude, half-defiant, half-submis- 
sive, towards the local powers that 
be. There is a conflict between 
social prejudices and missionary 
aims. It slumbers for a_ time, 
perhaps, after the first shock, but 
it wakes again when the sons and 
daughters grow up, and the con- 
ventional boundaries have to be 
laid down for them, which were 
laid down for her own youth. She 
has to serve two altars, and the 
strain brings out the weak points 
in the union of the parts of the 
modern lady and the ‘ devout 
Woman ’ of Apostolic times. 

It may be objected further that 
the parson’s wife, on the strength 
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of the title, is sometimes a little 
too ambitious as a fellow-worker. 
It is not enough for one of this 
restless order to have the direction 
of minor matters in parish life ; she 
must have a part and a voice in the 
graver work of the church. There 
is no question on which she is not 
prepared to pass judgment. The 
reflection that she may be alto- 
gether wanting in the temper of 
mind and training needed for this 
semi-authoritative dealing with the 
hard problems of the day, is one 
that does not trouble her. She 
pronounces very emphatically on 
questions of ritual, education, and 
church government. The Ministers 
and their measures, the Bishops 
and their appointments, the Houses 
of Convocation and their decrees 
—on all these she will take up 
her parable as one who has a right 
tospeak. Astory is told of a can- 
didate for priest’s orders who stated 
in confidence to the bishop that his 
rector was the main obstacle in his 
work. There are, we suspect, some 
enduring deacons who, with a little 
encouragement, would not let the 
rector bear the whole charge. 

But it is as the champion of 
orthodoxy that the parson’s wife 
is seen on her weakest side. For 
why, we are ready to ask, should 
she venture into the risky field of 
controversy, when she is so un- 
assailable at home? There is a 
persuasive force in the lives of 
the saints which is not always 
found in their arguments. Women 
have the same quiet eloquence of 
action, but in the parson’s wife it 
is as. often marred by a feeble 
fencing with words. Dissent from 
one of her cherished beliefs, or 
only hesitate in assenting, and in 
a moment she is up in arms, and 
arms, too often, which she has not 
proved; mere pulpit echoes of 
which she has grasped little more 
than the sound. To her mind all 
doubt is dishonest, inquiry pre- 
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sumption, and a suspended judg- 
ment simply unintelligible. She 
can see no strength in a hostile 
creed, no beauty in a worship 
different from her own. Confess 
to reading a sceptical book or 
having a heterodox friend, and 
she shakes her head gloomily as 
for one in the nethermost pit. 
Indeed her aim is often, it would 
seem, not so much to make you a 
convert as to prove you a heretic, 
with a shrewd hope that the 
odium of the name will drive you 
to her side. The indirect power 
thus brought to bear is sometimes 
very great. Free-thinking and 
outspoken enough on other topics, 
the country layman feels a strange 
timidity in her presence on non- 
secular ground. He has to do 
with an uncompromising watcher, 
and he knows that there is a 
chorus of matrons in the back- 
ground who will take up the tale, 
and go through all her gesticula- 
tions of horror and alarm. It is 
curious to see how he will some- 
times make no secret of moral 
transgressions, but be at the 
greatest pains to conceal any di- 
vergence in matters of faith. The 
reticence which is the effect is not 
undesirable, but it is doubtful 
whether as much can be said of the 
means by which it is produced. 
But no one will deny that the 
parson’s wife has a more than 
compensating list of virtues, and 
her difficult, delicate, self-imposed 
labours seem to give her more 
than a woman’s claim to indul- 
gence. She is a borderer between 
the lay and clerical worlds, par- 
taking of the natures of both, and 
softening the points of variance 
and contrast in each. In her the 
preacher’s ideals take visible form, 
and are brought nearer to our 
week-day level. Her voice is not 
always at Sunday-pitch, and she 
ean hold forth on many common 
matters of life which lie out of 
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pulpit range. Her foot-notes help 
out the hard text, and simple folk 
learn from them how to order 
their houses, to train their chil- 
dren, and to care for their servants, 
She leads the thin ranks of the 
actively benevolent; her charity 
is something more than donation 
by deputy, and an occasional peep 
from the threshold at the house- 
holds of the poor. Hers is the 
sympathy of contact; for there 
are no concerns so small that she 
will not interest herself in them. 
A goodly store has she of wise 
hints and cunning recipes, books 
and pictures for the fireside, and 
comforts for the sick room. She 
is the patroness of native talent 
in singing, sewing, cooking, and 
gardening; the friend at court 
through whom the girls and lads 
may be helped to their first places. 
She is a keeper of many secrets, 
and sometimes a letter from the 
colonies shows that the old con- 
fidence has not been forgotten. 
As years roll on she becomes the 
annalist of uneventful lives, whose 
only chronicles are the registers 
and tombstones; keeping an un- 
written record of small facts out 
of which to draw wise words for 
after generations. Who, again, so 
enterprising in setting on foot 
schemes for amusement and im- 
provement; school-feasts and con- 
certs, winter readings and harvest 
festivals? Her trim garden and 
tiny drawing-room show a larger 
hospitality than many a park and 
hall. In society she is not always 
very clever or very learned, but 
always ready to make friends, and 
a good listener. In short, as 
giving tone and stimulus to village 
homes by a zealous interest in their 
small fortunes, and as the common 
friend and agent in good works of 
richer, more secluded neighbours, 
the parson’s wife does not a little 
towards maintaining the old 
healthy country life of England. 
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NO INTENTIONS. 


By Fiuorence Marryat, AutHor or ‘Love’s Conruict,’ ‘ VERONIQUE, ETC, 


CHAPTER IV. 


RS. CRAY is a hard-featured, 
angular woman, with rather 
a defiant cast of countenance, but 
she obeys the summons to the 
housekeeper’s room promptly 
enough, bringing a huge basket, 
the emblem of her trade, which 
is that of a laundress, beneath 
her arm. 

‘And pray what may you be 
doing in the kitchen at this time 
of day, Mrs. Cray? commences 
Mrs. Quekett, uncovering the kid- 
neys. 

‘I’m doing what it would be 
well as every one did, mum— 
minding my own business.’ 

‘Don’t speak to me in that 
tone of voice. You can’t have 
any business here on Tuesday, 
unless you neglected to send the 
servants’ things home in time 
again last week.’ 

‘No, mum, I didn’t neglect to 
send the servants’ things home in 
time again last week,’ replies 
Mrs. Cray, with insolent repeti- 
tion, ‘and my business here to- 
day is to get the money that’s 
due to me; and if that ain’t my 
business, I’m sure I don’t know 
what is. There’s three weeks 
owing, and I’m sure it can’t be 
by the Colonel’s wish’ that a poor 
hard-working creature as I am 
is kept waiting day after day in 
this manner.’ 

‘It’s your own fault if you are. 
I’ve told you several times that if 
you want your bill paid, you must 
come up between seven and eight 
every Saturday evening, and fetch 
the money.’ 

‘And I’ve told you, mum, that 
I can’t do it; and if you had six 


children to wash and put to bed, 
beside grown sons a-coming home 
for their suppers, and the place 
to ruddle up, and all with one 
pair of hands, you couldn’t do it 
neither.’ 

‘ What’s your niece about that 
she can’t help you ?” 

Mrs. Cray looks sulky directly. 

‘A hulking young woman like 
that!’ continues the housekeeper, 
with her mouth full of toast and 
kidney, ‘idling about the village, 
and doing nothing to earn her 
living. Iam quite surprised you 
should put up with it. Why 
don’t she come up for the money ? 
I suppose she can read and write ? 

‘Oh, she can read and write 
fast enough—better than many as 
thinks themselves above her—but 
she can’t come up of Saturdays, 
for a very good reason—that she 
ain’t here.’ 

‘Not here! 
to? 

‘ That’s her business, mum, and 
not ours. Not but what I’m put 
out about it, I must own ; but she 
was always a one to have her 
own way, she was, and I suppose 
it will be so to the end.’ 

‘Her own way, indeed; anda 
nice way she’s likely to make of 
it, tramping about the country by 
herself. You should take better 
care of her, Mrs. Cray.’ 

Now, Mrs. Cray, a virago at 
home and abroad, has one good 
quality—she can stick up for her 
own relations; and Mrs. Quekett’s 
remark upon her niece’s propensity 
for rambling raises all her feelings 
in defence of the absent. 

‘ She’s as well able to look after 
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herself, my niece is, as many that 
wear silken gowns upon their 
backs—ay, and better too. Take 
more care of her, indeed! It’s 
all very well to give good advice, 
but them as preaches had better 
practise. That’s what I say!’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ 
says Mrs. Quekett, who knows so 
well that the glass of porter she 
is lifting to her lips jingles against 
her false teeth. 

‘ Well, if you don’t know, mum, 
I don’t know who should. Any- 
ways, I want my three weeks’ 
money, and I stays here till I 
gets it.’ 

‘You shall not have a sixpence 
until you learn to keep a civil 
tongue in your head.’ 

‘Then I shall have to send my 
Joel up to talk to the Colonel 
about it.’ 

‘He will not see the Colonel 
unless I give him permission. 
You're a disgrace to the village— 
you and your family—and the 
sooner Priestley is quit of the 
lot of you the better.’ 

‘Oh, it’s no talking of yours, 
mum, as will turn us out, though 
you do think yourself so much 
above them as wouldn’t stoop to 
eat with you. There’s easy ways 
for some people to get riches in 
this world; but we’re not thieves 
_yet, thank God, nor shan’t begin 
to be, even though there are some 
who would keep honest folks out 
of the money they’ve lawfully 
earnal’ 

Conceive Mrs. Quekett’s indig- 
nation 

‘How dare you be so insolent” 
she exclaims, all the blood in her 
body rushing to her face. It 
requires something more than the 
assumption of superiority to en- 
able one to bear an inférior’s insult 
with dignity. 

Mrs. Quekett grows as red as 
a turkey-cock. 

*Insolent!’ 


cries Mrs. Cray. 
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‘Why, what do you call talking 
of my niece after that fashion, 
then? Do you think I’ve got no 
more feeling for my own flesh and 
blood than you have yourself” 

‘Mary!’ screams Mrs. Quekett 
from the open door, ‘ go upstairs 
at once and fetch me the washing- 
book that lies on the side table in 
my bedroom.’ , 

‘Oh yes, your bedroom, in- 
deed! continues the infuriated 
laundress. ‘I suppose you think 
as we don’t know why you've got 
the best one in the house, and 
not a word said to you about 
it. You couldn’t tell no tales, 
you couldn’t, about the old man 
as is dead and gone, nor the young 
"un as wears his shoes; only you 
durs’n’t to, because you're all 
tarred with the same brush. You 
thinks yourself a lady as may 
call poor folks bad names; but 
the worst name as you ever give 
a body would be too good for 
yourself.’ 

All of which vituperation is 
bawled into the housekeeper’s 
ears by Mrs. Cray’s least dulcet 
tones, whilst Mrs. Cray’s hard- 
working fists ‘are placed de- 
fiantly upon her hips. By the 
time Mary returns with the wash- 
ing-book Mrs. Quekett is trembling 
all over. 

‘Take your money, woman,’ she 
says, in a voice which fear has 
rendered wonderfully mild, com- 
pared to that of her opponent, ‘ and 
never let me seé your face, nor 
the face of any one that belongs 
to you again.’ 

‘That’s as it may be,’ retorts 
Mrs. Cray; ‘and, any way, we're 
not beholden to you, nor any such 
dirt, for our living.’ 

* You'll: never get it here again. 
Not a bit of washing goes over the 
threshold to your house from this 
time forward, and I'll dismiss 
any servant who dares to disobey 
me!’ 
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‘Oh, you needn’t fear, mum, 
as I'll ask ‘em. There’s other 
washing in Leicestershire, thank 
God! beside the Court’s; and, as 
for your own rags, I wouldn’t 
touch ‘em if you were to pay me 
in gold. You’ll come to want your- 
self before long, and be glad to 
wash other people’s clothes to 
earn your bread; and I wish I 
may live to see it!’ With which 
final shot, Mrs. Cray pockets her 
money, shoulders her basket, and 
marches out of Fen Court kitchen. 

This interview has quite upset 
the housekeeper, who leaves more 
than half her luncheon on the 
table, and goes upstairs to her 
bedroom, in order to recover her 
equanimity. 

‘Serve her right,’ is the ver- 
dict of the kitchen, while Mary 
finishes the kidneys and porter 
and repeats the laundress’s com- 
pliments verbatim. 

‘I'd have given something to 
hear Mother Cray pitch into the 
old cat.’ 

‘Only hope it'll spoil 
dinner.’ 

‘No fear of that. 
she was dying.’ 

And so on, and so on; the 
general feeling for the housekeeper 
being that of detestation. 

It takes longer than usual for 
Mrs. Quekett to calm her ruffled 
dignity, for she is unaware how 
much the servants have overheard 
of the discussion between her and 
Mrs. Cray, nor how much they 
will believe of it. So she re- 
mains upstairs for more than an 
hour; and when she descends 
again she has changed her dress; 
for in a black satin gown, with a 
blonde lace cap ornamented with 
pink flowers, who amongst the 
lower menials would presume to 
question either her authority or 
her virtue ? 

She does not forget what has 
passed, however. It returns upon 


her 
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her every now and then during 
the afternoon, with an unpleasant 
feeling of insecurity; and when 
—the Court dinner being con- 
cluded—she makes her way up 
to Colonel Mordaunt’s private 
sitting-room, she is just in the 
mood to make herself very dis- 
agreeable. The room in question 
is called the study, though it is 
very little study that is ever ac- 
complished within its walls; but 
it is here that the Colonel usually 
sits in the evening, smoking his 
pipe, looking over the stable and 
farm accounts, and holding inter- 
views with his head groom, kennel- 
keeper and bailiff. 

He does not seem over and 
above pleased at the abrupt 
entrance of Mrs. Quekett; but 
he glances up from: his news- 
paper and nods. 

‘Well, Quekett! have you 
anything to say to me? ‘Time to 
settle the housekeeping bills 
again, eh?” 

‘No, Colonel. If I remember 
rightly, we “settled those only 
last week,’ replies Mrs. Que- 
kett, as she quietly seats herself 
in the chair opposite her master. 
‘My business here is something 
quite different. I want to put 
a question to you, Colonel. I 
want to know if it’s true that 
you’ve asked Master Oliver down 
to Fen Court for Easter this 
year?” 

Why, doesn’t Colonel Mordaunt 
act as nine hundred and ninety- 
nine men out of a thousand would 
have acted under similar cireum- 
stances? Why doesn’t he resent 
the impertinence of this inquiry 
by the curt but emphatic remark, 
‘What the d——1 is that to 
you ?’ 

He is not a timid, shrinking 
creature like his sister: he could 
talk glibly enough, and plead his 
own cause bravely enough, when 
in the presence of Lrene St. John; 
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what remembrance, what know- 
ledge is it that comes over him 
when confronted with this menial, 
that he should twist his paper 
about to hide his countenance, 
and answer, almost evasively : 

‘ Well, Quekett, I did think 
of asking him! It would only be 
for a few days. There’s no objec- 
tion, is there ?” 

‘I think there’s a very great 
objection, Colonel. Master Oliver’s 
not a gentleman asI can get on 
with at all. The house is not 
like itself whilst he’s hanging 
about it, with his bad manners, 
and his tobaccer, and his drink.’ 

‘Come, come, Quekett, I think 
you're a little hard upon the boy. 
Think how young he is, and 
under what disadvantages he has 
laboured! He is fond of his pipe 
and his nonsense, I know; but it 
doesn’t go too far; you'll allow 
that.’ 

‘I don’t allow nothing of the 
sort, Colonel. I think Master 


Oliver’s “ nonsense,” as you call 


it, goes a great deal too far. He’s 
an ill-mannered, impertinent, puny 
upstart—that’s my opinion—as 
wants a deal of bringing down; 
and he’ll have it one day, if he 
provokes me too far; for as sure 
as my name’s Rebecca Quekett, 
T'll let him know that——’ 

‘ Hush!’ says Colonel Mordaunt, 
in a prolonged whisper, as he rises 
and examines the door to see if it 
is fast shut. ‘Quekett, my good 
creature! you forget how loud 
you are talking.’ 

‘Oh! I don’t forget it, Colonel. 
I’ve too good a memory for that. 
And don’t you set Oliver on to me, 
or I may raise my voice a little 
louder yet.’ 

*‘Iset him on! Howcan you 
think so? I have neyer spoken 
to him of you but in terms of the 
greatest respect. If I thought 
Oliver really meant to be rude to 
you, I should be exceedingly angry 
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with him. But it is only his 
fun !’ 

* Well; whether it’s fun or ear- 
nest, I don’t mean to put up with 
it any more, Colonel; so, if Oliver 
is to come here next Easter, I 
shall turn out. Lady Baldwin 
will be only too glad to have 
me for the season: I had a letter 
from her on the subject as late as 
last week.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt dreads the 
occasional visits which Mrs. Que- 
kett pays to her titled patronesses. 
She never leaves the Court, ex- 
cept in a bad temper. And when 
Mrs. Quekett is in a bad temper, 
she is very apt to be communi- 
cative on the subject of her 
fancied wrongs. And tittle-tattle, 
for many reasons, Colonel Mor- 
daunt systematically discounte- 
nances. 

‘You mustn’t talk of that, 
Quekett. What should we do 
without you? You are my right 
hand!’ 

‘I don’t know about that, sir. 
I have had my suspicions lately 
that you’re looking out for another 
sort of a right hand, beside me.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt starts with 
surprise, and colours. The house- 
keeper’s sharp eyes detect his 
agitation. 

‘I’m not so far wrong, am I, 
Colonel? The post-bag can tell 
tales, though it hasn’t a tongue. 
And I shall be obliged if you'll 
let me have the truth, that I may 
know how I am _ expected to 
act.’ 

‘What do you mean, Quekett? 
I don’t understand you.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you do, Colonel; but 
T'll put it plainer, if you like. 
Are you thinking of marrying ” 

‘ Really, Quekett, you are 
s0—”’ 

‘Lord alive, man!’ exclaims 
the housekeeper, throwing off all 
restraint ; ‘ you can’t pretend not 
to understand me at your age. 
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You must be thinking of it, or 
not thinking of it. What do all 
those letters to Miss St. John 
mean, if you’re not courting her? 
There’s as many as three a week, 
if there’s one; and when a man’s 
come to your time of life he don’t 
write letters for mere  plea- 
sure——’ 

‘No, Quekett, no; but busi- 
ness, you know—business must 
be attended to. And I was left 
a sort of guardian to my young 
cousin, so j 

‘ Fiddle-de-dee!’ is the sharp 
rejoinder. ‘You can’t stuff me 
up with such nonsense, Colonel. 
Are you going to marry this lady, 
or not ?’ 

‘Going! No, 
going, Quekett.’ 

‘But do you want to marry 
her? Do you mean to ask her? 

‘ Well, the thought has crossed 
my mind, I must say. Not but 
everything is very uncertain, of 


certainly not 


course—very uncertain.’ 


‘Oh! says the housekeeper, 
curtly ; and is silent. 

* Quekett,’ resumes her master, 
after a pause, ‘if it should be, you 
know, it could make no difference 
to you; could it? It would be 
rather pleasanter, on the whole. 
Fen Court is a dull place at times, 
very dull; and you and Isabella 
are not the best of friends. A 
young lady would brighten up the 
house, and make it more cheerful 
for us all. Don’t you think so?’ 

‘ Oh, much more cheerful, doubt- 
less,’ is the sarcastic reply. ‘ And, 
pray, Colonel, may I ask, in case 
of this very desirable event taking 
place, what you intend to do 
about Master Oliver ?” 

‘ About my—nephew ?” 

‘ About your—nephew; yes. Is 
he to be allowed to spend his 
holidays at the Court, as usual, 
upsetting our comfort, and turn- 
ing the house topsy-turvy ?” 

‘Well, I’ve hardly thought of 
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that, Quekett. I suppose it would 
be as—as—she wished.’ 

‘Oh! very well, Colonel. If 
understand you: and if Fen Court 
is to be given over toa boy and girl 
like that, why, the sooner I’m out 
of it the better. It’s hard enough 
that I should have to look for 
another home at my time of life; 
but it would be harder to stay 
and have a young mistress and 
master put over my head. Fif- 
teen years I lived with your poor 
dear father, Colonel, and never 
a word with any of the family ; 
and when I consented to come 
here, it was on the express con- 
dition, as you may well remem- 
ber, that F 

‘ Stay, Quekett; not so fast. I 
have only told you what I contem- 
plated doing. Nothing is settled 
yet, nor likely to be; and if I 
thought it would annoy you, 
why, you know, Quekett, for my 
father’s sake, and—and various 
other reasons, how highly we all 
esteem your services; and I should 
be most concerned if I thought 
anything would part us. Even 
if I do marry, I shall take care 
that everything with respect to 
yourself remains as it has ever 
done; and as for Master Oliver, 
why, I’ll write at once and tell 
him it is not convenient he should 
come here at Easter. He wished 
to visit us this year; but nothing 
is of more importance to me than 
your comfort, nor should be, after 
the long period during which you 
have befriended my father and 
myself. Pray be easy, Quekett. 
Since you desire it, Master Oliver 
shall not come to Fen Court.’ 

The housekeeper is pacified : 
she rises from her seat with a 
smile. 

‘Well, Colonel, I am sure it 
will be for the best, both for 
Master Oliver and ourselves. And 
as for your marriage, all I can 
say is, I wish you good luck! 
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*Tisn’t just what I expected; but 
I know you too well to believe 
you’d let anything come between 
us after so many years together.’ 

And more than ever certain 
of her power over the master of 
Fen Court, Mrs. Quekett bids 
him a gracious good-night, and 
retires to her own room. 

When the door has closed be- 
hind her, Colonel Mordaunt turns 
the key, and, leaning back in his 
chair, delivers himself over to 
thought. Painful thought, appa- 
rently; for more than once he 
takes out his handkerchief, and 
passes it over his brow. He sits 
thus for more than an hour, and 
when he rises to seek his own 
apartment his countenance is still 
uneasy and perturbed. 

* Poor Oliver!’ he thinks, as he 
does so.. ‘Poor unhappy boy! 


what can I do to rectify the 
errors of his life, or put hope in 
the future for him? Never have 
Iso much felt my responsibility. 


If it were not for Irene, I could 
almost—but, no, I cannot give 
up that hope yet, not until she 
crushes it without a chance of re- 
vival; and then, perhaps—well, 
then I shall feel unhappy and 
desperate enough to defy Old 
Nick himself.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt does not say 
all this. rhodomontade: he only 
thinks it; and if all our thoughts 
were written down, the world 
would be surprised to find how 
dramatically it talks to itself. It 
is only when we are called upon 
to clothe our thoughts with lan- 
guage that vanity steps in to 
make us halt and stammer. If 
we thought less of what others 
think of us, and more of what we 
desire to say, we should all speak 
more elegantly, if not grammati- 
cally. O vanity! curse of man- 
kind — extinguisher to so many 
noble purposes: how many really 
brilliant minds stop short of ex- 
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cellency, stifled out of all desire 
for improvement, or idea of its 
possibility, by your suffocating 
breath! Why, even here is a pla- 
titude into which my vanity has 
betrayed me: but for the sake 
of its moral I will leave it. 


‘But why choose Mrs. Caven- 
dish, with her heap of children, 
in that dull suburban house? 
You will be bored out of your 
life.’ 

How often have those words 
of Colonel Mordaunt returned 
during the last six months, upon 
Irene St. John’s mind! 

How intolerable have the chil- 
dren, the governess, the suburban 
society (the very worst of all so- 
ciety !), the squabbles, the tittle- 
tattle, the eternal platitudes, be- 
come to her! Acquaintances who 
‘drop in’. whenever they feel so 
disposed, and hear nothing new 
between the occasions of their 
‘ dropping in,’ are the most ter- 
rible of all domestic scourges; the 
celebrated dropping of a drop of 
water on the victim’s head, or 
King Solomon’s ‘ droppings’ on 
the window-pane, are metaphors 
which grow feeble in comparison! 
Irritating to a strong mind, what 
do they not become to that. which 
has been enfeebled by suffering? 
And Irene’s mind, at this junc- 
ture, is at its lowest ebb. From 
having gone as a visitor to her 
aunt’s house, she has come to 
look upon it as her home; for 
after the first few weeks, Mrs. 
Cavendish, pleased with her niece’s 
society, proposed she should take 
up her residence at Norwood, pay- 
ing her share of the household ex- 
penses. Whatelse had the girl to 
do? What better prospect was 
there in store for her? Friendless, 
alone, and half heart-broken, it 
had seemed at first as though in 
this widowed house, where the 
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most discordant sound that broke 
the air was the babble of the 
children’s vojces,; she had found 
the refuge from the outer world 
she longed for. Her father and 
mother were gone. Eric Keir was 
gone; everything she cared for in 
this life was gone. She had but 
one desire—to be left in peace 
with memory—so Irene believed 
on first returning from Brussels 
to England. But such a state of 
mind is unnatural to the young, 
and cannot last for ever. By the 
time we meet her again, she is 
intolerant of the solitude and 
quiet. It does not soothe—it 
makes her restless and unhappy— 
that is because she has ceased to 
bewail the natural grief. Heaven 
takes care of its own, and with 
each poison sends an antidote; 
and the unnatural pain—the pain 
that this world’s injustice has 
forced upon her, is once more in 
the ascendant, crushing what is 
best and softest in her nature. 

There is no more difficult task 
for the pen than to describe, faith- 
fully and credibly, the interior 
working of a_ fellow-creature’s 
mind; for it is only those who 
have passed through the phase of 
feeling written of, that will believe 
in it. And yet it is not necessary 
to draw from one’s own experience 
for life pictures. An artist 
desirous to illustrate a scene of 
suffering and sorrow, need not 
have suffered and have sorrowed, 
but goes boldly amongst the 
haunts where_such things are (it 
is not far to go) until he finds 
them: so must the author, to be 
realistic, possess the power to 
read men’s hearts and characters, 
to work out the mysterious pro- 
blem of the lives and actions that 
often lie so widely severed—to 
account for the strange union of 
smiling lips and aching hearts— 
of the light morning jest and 
the bitter midnight sobbing. 


There is no more curious study 
than that of psychology. O! the 
wonderful contradictions; the 
painful inconsistencies; the wide, 


‘wide gulf that is fixed between 


our souls and the world. It is 
enough to make one believe in 
M. Rowel’s theory that hell con- 
sists in being made transparent. 
One can scarcely determine which 
would be worse—to have one’s 
own thoughts laid bare, or to see 
through one’s friends. 

Irene St. John’s soul is a puzzle, 
even to herself. The first dead 
weight of oppression that followed 
her mother’s burial lifted from 
her mind, the blank sense of 
nothingness dispersed, she wakes 
to find the necessity for restraint 
withdrawn, and (as she told Co- 
lonel Mordaunt) the old grief 
pressing her down so hardly, she 
has no strength to cope with it. 

Mistress of herself, free to 
think, and act, and look as her 
heart dictates, she has leisure to 
contemplate and dissect and 
analyse the haunting query, 
‘Why? Why did Eric Keir seek 
her company—why ask her friend- 
ship—why intimate, if not assert, 
he loved her ? 

Was the fault on her side? 
Had she given him too much en- 
couragement—been too pleased to 
meet him—talk to him, answer 
the tender questioning of his eyes ? 
Or had he a design against her? 
Was he really so cold-hearted, so 
shallow, so deceitful, as to affect 
a part to ensure the empty tri- 
umph of winning her—for no- 
thing. In fancy, with glowing 
cheek and bright feverish eyes, 
she traces again and again each 
scene in that sad episode of her 
existence, until she reaches the 
culminating point, and hears once 
more her mother’s words, ‘ He 
means nothing by it all;’ and the 
glow dies out to be replaced by 
pallor. 
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And then comes the last ques- 
tion of the anguished spirit—the 
question that rises to so many 
white lips every day, ‘ Why does 
Heaven permit such unnecessary 
pain? Is there really a Father- 
heart up there above, beating for 
and with our own? I have said 
that this woman is no weak crea- 
ture, ready to sink to the earth 
beneath the first blow from Fate’s 
mallet. 

Does this phase of her cha- 
racter belie the assertion? I think 
not. Strong bodies fight and 
struggle with the disease under 
which weak frames succumb, and 
muscular souls wrestle with and 
writhe under an affliction which 
feeble souls may suffer but not 
feel. 

When Irene St. John had her 
mother to support as well as her- 
self, she stood upright and smiled ; 
now that the incentive for action 
is withdrawn, she bends before 
the tempest. Then she suffered 
more acutely; now she suffers 
more continuously; but acute 
suffering, with intervals of numb- 
ness, is more tolerable than con- 
tinuous pain borne in monotony. 
There is nothing now to stir Irene 
up—to deaden the echo of the 
question reverberating against the 
walls of her empty heart ; to blind 
her eyes mercifully to the fact 
that she has delivered herself over 
to a love that is not mutual; and 
that do all she will, she cannot 
stamp the accursed remembrance 
from her mind. 

She knows all this; it is in 
black and white upon her soul; 
she is lowered, degraded, con- 
temptible in her own eyes, and 
life becomes more intolerable with 
each rising sun. 


It is May before Colonel Mor- 
daunt dares to revert to the pro- 
posal he made Irene St. John in 
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Brussels. He has written fre- 
quently to her; he has seen her 
more than once, but there has 
been a quiet dignity about the girl 
which forbids him to break the 
compact they had entered on. 
He felt, without being told, that 
to do so would be to mar all his 
chances of success; so he has 
only paid Mrs. Cavendish two or 
three ordinary visits, offered Irene 
two or three ordinary presents 
(which she has quietly rejected), 
and tried to wait patiently until 
the six months’ probation agreed 
upon should be completed. When 
it is, Colonel Mordaunt feels as 
free to speak as he had felt bound 
before to hold his tongue; now 
he knows that he will be listened 
to and answered. For Irene, 
amongst many other virtues, has 
no young-lady mannerisms about 
her, but is, in the best sense of 
the word, a Woman. 

It is a warm, soft afternoon in 
the latter part of May; the little 
garden at Norwood is full of 
syringa and laburnum and lilac 
blossoms; and the voices of the 
children playing at hide-and-seek 
amongst the bushes come plea- 
santly in at the opened windows. 
Mrs. Cavendish has left the house 
to call upon some friend, and Irene 
and Colonel Mordaunt are alone. 

‘ I hope you received your divi- 
dends all right this quarter,’ he 
commences by saying; for since 
her orphanhood he has taken sole 
charge of her smau income. 

*O, yes! thank you. I sent 
your cheque to the bank, and 
there was no difficulty about the 
matter. You are most punctual 
in your payments.’ 

‘ Will you be as punctual, Irene? 
You have not forgotten, have you ? 
what you promised to give me in 
May ? 

The colour mounts to her pure 
pale face, but she does not turn 
it from him. 
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‘Your answer! Oh, no! how 
could I forget it? Only I wish— 
I wish you could have guessed it, 
Colonel Mordaunt, without giving 
me the pain of repeating what I 
said before.’ 

His countenance falls. 

* Are your feelings, then, quite 
unchanged? Have you no kindlier 
thoughts of me than you had 
then ?” 

‘How could any thoughts be 
kindlier than they have been, or 
more grateful? But kindly 
thoughts and gratitude are—are 
not Jove, Colonel Mordaunt.’ 

‘Then you are not yet cured of 
the old wound, Irene ?” 

The girl leans her cheek against 
the window-sill, and gazes with 
languid, heavy eyes into the open 
space beyond. 

‘For God’s sake! don’t speak 
of it!’ 

But he continues. 

* Six months’ reflection has not 
had the power to convince you 
that the most mortifying of all 
enterprises is the attempt to re- 
gain our influence over an errant 
heart.’ 

‘I have never attempted to re- 
gain it,’ she exclaims, indignantly. 
‘I would not take it were it offered 
me. I have done with the name 
and the thought of the thing, for 
ever!’ 

She looks so beautiful — so 
strangely as she did of old, with 
the hot, angry colour rising and 
falling in her face, that he is more 
than ever eager to win her for 
himself. 

‘ Then, Irene! what are you wait- 
ing for? My home is open to you: 
why not accept it? I am sure you 
are not happy here.’ 

‘O! I am well enough! The 
children bored me at first; but I 
am getting used to them, as I am 
to everything else,’ with a deep 
sigh. 

‘I cannot believe you, Irene. 
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You, who have been accustomed, 
both during your father’s and 
mother’s lifetime, to be féted and 
amused, and carried hither and 
thither; you cannot be contented 
to spend your days in this small, 
dull cottage, with no better com- 
pany than your aunt and her 
governess, and her over-grown 
boys. It cannot go on, my child; 
it will kill you!’ 

‘I am tougher than you think. 
I wish that I were not.’ * 

‘You are bearing up wonder- 
fully, but you will break down at 
last. Come, Irene! let me reason 
with you! You acknowledged 
just now that all you desire is to 
forget this disappointment. Why 
not try to forget it in my house as 
well as in this ?’ 

She shudders—slightly—but he 
sees it. 

‘Colonel Mordaunt! it is im- 
possible !’ 

‘I cannot see the impossibility. 
I know that you are not in love 
with me, but I am content to be 
in love with you. Iamcontent to 
make you mistress of my fortune 
and my house, and everything I 
possess, in return for yourself. It 
is a fair bargain—if you will but 
subscribe to it.’ 

‘O! it is not fair. You do not 
know what you are agreeing to— 
how terribly you might feel it 
afterwards.’ 

‘I am willing to take the risk.’ 

She hesitates a moment; it is 
very sweet to a woman to feel she 
is loved so entirely and recklessly 
and devotedly, that her possession 
is the only one thing in this world 
that her lover acknowledges worth 
living for. It is sweet to be loved, 
even when we can give nothing in 
return. A selfish satisfaction that 
has no part nor lot in the first 
requirement of the divine passion 
—self abnegation ; but still it falls 
soothingly upon the wounded | 
spirit that has been rudely thrust 
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from its legitimate resting-place. 
It is not so sweet as loving, but it 
is the next best thing, and Irene 
feels gratitude, and hesitation. 
After all—can any change make 
her position worse than it is 
now ? 

Colonel Mordaunt sees the hesi- 
tation .and—forgets the shudder 
which preceded it! 

‘Irene! my dearest girl! think 
of what I say.’ You imagine that 
life is over for you; that it can 
never have any charm again; that 
it will be all the same if you pass 
the remainder of it here, or any- 
where! Then come to me! Fen 
Court, at the least, is as com- 
fortable a home as Laburnum 
Cottage; here you are but a guest, 
there you will be a mistress: and 
have—may I not say it ?—as de- 
voted a friend as any you will 
find in Norwood! Will you not 
come ?” 

He pleads with as much earnest- 
ness as though he had been young; 


his, fine,;face lighted up.as only 
Love can light up a man’s counte- 
nance, and his firm hands closed 


upon her own. The day is nearly 
won. It is on her very lips to 
answer ‘ yes,’ when, from beyond 
the garden-gates, comes the sound 
of that most irrepressible of accli- 
matisations, the Italian organ, and 
the air it murders is that of the 
* Blue Danube’ waltzes, 

‘ No!—no!’ cries Irene as both 
hands wrench themselves away 
from his and go up with startling 
energy to shut out the maddening 
strains ; ‘you must not—you shail 
not ask me that again. I have 
told you that it is impossible!’ and 
with that leaves him to himself. 

Colonel Mordaunt is bitterly dis- 
appointed: he had made so sure, 
he can hardly say why, that this 
final appeal would be crowned 
with success, that the girl’s de- 
terminate refusal comes on him 
like a great blow. He can hardly 
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believe that he will really lose her 
—that she will not return and tell 
him it was a mistake; and in that 
belief he still lingers about the 


cottage—futilely. 


Mrs. Cavendish returns and begs 
him to remain to tea, but he de- 
clines, with thanks. The oppor- 
tunity for speaking to Irene by 
herself is over, and he is not 
likely to derive any further benefit 
from seeing her in the presence of 
the. governess and children. So 
he returns to his hotel for the 
night, not having quite made up 
his mind whether he shall bid the 
inmates of the cottage a formal 
farewell upon the morrow, or slip 
back to Leicestershire as he had 
come from it—unnoticed. With . 
the. morning, however, he finds his 
courage has evaporated, and that 
he cannot leave Norwood without 
at least looking in her fair face 
again. 

So, after having made a pretence 
of ,eating, breakfast, the poor old 
gentleman (all the poorer for being 
old, and feeling his age at this 
moment more acutely than any 
youngster can imagine for him) 
strolls up to Laburnum Cottage, 
and enters at the wicket gate. 

The lawn is covered with child- 
ren, playing croquet with their 
governess and mother, who nods 
to him as he enters, with an in- 
clination of her head towards the 
open door. 

‘Irene is in the school-room,’ 
she says, gaily. But Irene is not 
in the school-room; she has seen 
him enter, and comes to meet him 
in the narrow passage, clad in a 
soft muslin robe of white and 
black: the shape and folds and 
general appearance of which he 
ever afterwards remembers. 

‘Colonel Mordaunt,’ she says 
hurriedly, with heightened colour, 
and trembling, parted lips, ‘ were 
you sincere in what you told me 
yesterday, that you would take 
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me for your wife, just as I am, 
without one particle of love in me, 
except for a shameful memory ?” 

‘ Trene, you know I was!’ 

‘Then, take me!’ ‘she ‘ answers, 
as she submits to the arms that 
are thrown about her, and the lips 
that are laid upon her own. 

* * * * 

Women are problems: cela va 
sans dire; though why the pro- 
blems should remain insoluble is, 
perhaps, less due to their intricacy 
than the muddle heads who strive 
to fathom them by beginning at 
the wrong end. I don’t. know 
what reason Colonel Mordaunt 
may assign to this apparently 
sudden change in Irene St.. John’s 
sentiments ; perhaps he attributes 
it to the effect of deliberation— 
more likely to the irresistibility of 
his own pleading ; but any way he 
is quite satisfied with the result. 

Mrs. Cavendish is not in the 
least surprised, but thinks it the 
very best thing her niece could do; 
and the governess and children 
become quite excited at the pros- 
pect of a wedding. No one is 
surprised, indeed, after the lapse 
of half an hour, unless it be Irene 
herself; and even she, once recon- 
ciled to the idea, tells her own 
heart that it is fate, and she might 
have guessed that it would end so, 
all along. 

Perhaps I have even failed in 
surprising my reader! Yet there 
had been an impetus, and a very 
strong one, given to Irene St. 
John’s will that day. 

The impetus came in a letter 
bearing the post-mark of Berwick, 
where Mrs. Cavendish’s daughter 
Mary was staying with some 
friends, and which letter her 
mother had read alond for the 
benefit of the breakfast table. 

‘ We were at such a grand party 
last week’ (so part’ of Mary’s in- 
nocent communication ran) ‘at 
Lord Norham’s. I wore my blue 
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silk, with the pearl ornaments 
you lent me, and they were so 
much admired. Lord Muiraven 
(Lord Norham’s eldest son) was 
there, and Mr. Keir. Lord M. 
danced twice with me, but his 
brother never even spoke to me, 
which I thought rather rude. 
However, he is engaged to be 
married to a Miss Robertson, such 
a pretty girl, and had no eyes for 
any one :else. They danced toge- 
ther all the evening. Mr. Keir is 
considered handsome, but I like 
Lord Muiraven best.’ 

‘Very complimentary to Mary, 
I’m sure,’ remarked the gratified 
mother, as she refolded the letter. 
‘ My dear Irene, I wish you would 
just reach me down the ‘ Peerage.’ 
What a thing it would be if Lord 
Muiraven took a fancy to the 
girl!’ 

Voila tout. 


Irene St.. John having once 
made up her mind to accept 
Colonel Mordaunt’s offer, puts no 
obstacle in the way of an early 
marriage; on the contrary, she 
appears almost feverishly anxious 
that the matter should be settled 
and done with as soon as possible ; 
and, as they have none to consult 
but themselves, and her will is 
law, the wedding is fixed to take 
place during the succeeding month. 
All that she stipulates for is that 
it shall be perfectly private. She 
believes she has strength to go 
through all that is before her, but 
she would prefer not testing that 
strength in public; and her first 
consideration now is for the feelings 
of her future husband, that they 
may never be hurt by some weak 
betrayal of her own. So all the 
necessary preparations are expe- 
ditiously but quietly made, and 
when the morning itself arrives (a 
lovely morning in June, just 
twelve months after poor Mrs. St. 
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John held that trying interview 
with Eric Keir, in Brook Street), 
there are not above a dozen urchins, 
two nursery-maids with perambu- 
lators, and a stray baker-boy, hang- 
ing about the wicket of Laburnum 
Cottage to see the bride step into 
her. carriage. The paucity of 
Irehe’s male relations has made it 
rather difficult to find any one to 
stand in the position of a father 
to her on this occasion; but her 
uncle, Mr. Campbell, takes that 
respohsibility on himself, and has 
the honour of sharing her equi- 
page. Mr. Campbell is accom- 
panied to Norwood by his wife 
and two eldest daughters, who, 
with Mary and Emily Cavendish, 
form Irene’s modest troupe of 
bridesmaids ; and Miss Mordaunt 
(to whom her brother, finding all 
persuasion unavailing, was forced 
to send a peremptory order to put 
in an appearance at the wedding) 
is also present. 

She arrived the day before, and 
up to the moment of going to 
church has resisted all Irene’s en- 
deavours to make acquaintance 
with her, by entreaties that she 
will not trouble herself on her 
account—that she will take no 
notice of her—that she will leave 
her to do as she best can by her- 
self, until the girl inclines to the 
belief that her new sister-in-law is 
most antagonistic both to the 
marriage and herself; and little 
dreams that Isabella Mordaunt’s 
eyes have opened on a new world 
at the sight of her beauty, and 
are ready to shed tears at the 
slightest demonstration of interest 
on her part. Yet she is too mise- 
rably shy and reserved to show it. 

There is little time, however, for 
Trene to think of that just now, or 
of anything except the matters in 
hand, through all of which she 
conducts herself with great dignity 
and sweetness. 


Colonel Mordaunt naturally 
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thinks there never was a lovelier 
or more graceful bride, and most 
of those who see her think the 
same; but Irene’s outward com- 
portment is the least noble thing 
about her that day. It cannot but 
be a day of bitter recollection to 
her; but she will not showit. She 
will not mar the value of the gift 
which she has freely given by 
letting the receiver see how little 
worth it is to herself. She goes 
through the religious ceremony in 
simple faith that she will be en- 
abled to keep the promises she 
makes; and then she mixes in the 
little festivity that follows with as 
much gaiety as is consistent with 
the occasion. 

Colonel Mordaunt is enchanted 
with her every look and word and 
action ; the old man hardly knows 
whether he is standing on his head 
or his heels; he is wrapt up in 
the present,and has quite forgotten 
all that went before it. Even when 
he finds himself alone with his 
young wife in the railway carriage, 
speeding fast to Weymouth, where 
they are to spend their honeymoon, 
the vision is not dispelled. It is 
true that he throws his arm rather 
awkwardly about her slender 
figure, and kisses her for the first 
time as a husband, with more ti- 
midity than he would have shown 
had he been twenty-five years 
younger. But Irene’s quiet, affec- 
tionate manners reassure him. 
She appears to take such an inte- 
rest in all that is going on around 
them, and talks so naturally of 
what they shall do and see at 
Weymouth, and of the pleasant 
autumn they shall spend together 
at Fen Court, that his passing 
trepidation lest the girl should 
after all regret the decision she 
had made is soon dispelled; and, 
what is better, the days that 
follow bring no cloud with them 
to lessen his tranquillity. For 
Irene is not a woman to marry 
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a man and then worry him to the 
grave by her sentimental grief for 
another; she has chosen her pre- 
sent lot, and she intends to make 
it as happy a lot as lies in her 
power. She is of too honourable 
and upright a nature to make a 
fellow-creature pay the debt of her 
own misfortune, and especially a 
fellow-creature who is doing every- 
thing in his power to make her 
happy. And, added to this, she is 
too wise to call in a doctor and 
not follow his prescriptions. She 
has married Colonel Mordaunt as 
a refuge from herself; she never 
denies the truth even to her own 
heart; and if she is still to sit 
down and pine to death for love of 
Eric Keir, where was the necessity 
for action which her strong will 
brought to bear upon her feebler 
nature. She may break down 
hereafter; but Irene Mordaunt 
commences her march upon the 
path of married life bravely. 

She not only strives to be pleased 
—she is pleased with all that her 
husband does for her—with the 
numerous presents he lays at her 
feet, the pleasant excursions he 
devises, the thoughtful care he 
shows for her comfort. She repays 
it all with gratitude and affection. 
Yes—Colonel Mordaunt has done 
well in confiding his honour and 
happiness to Irene’s keeping! 


About the same date, in that 
same month of June, a jolly, ge- 
nial-hearted old man, commonly 
known as the Earl of Norham, is 
seated in the library of Berwick 
Castle, in her Majesty’s ‘ loyal and 
worshipful borough of Berwick. 
Lord Norham does not carry out 
in the faintest degree the idea of 
a lord, as usually depicted by the 
heated imaginations of the young 
and the uninitiated. His appear- 
ance alone would be sufficient to 
put to flight all the dreams of 
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‘sweet seventeen,’ or the ambi- 
tious cravings of a maturer age. 
He is a tall, stout man, of about 
five-and-sixty, with a smiling red 
face, a bushy head of grey hair, 
and ‘ mutton-chop’ whiskers just 
one shade darker; and he is dressed 
in black and white checked trou- 
sers, of decidedly country make : a 
white waistcoat, with the old-fa- 
shioned stock surmounting it ; and 
a brown holland coat. The win- 
dows of the library are all open to 
the air, and Lord Norham is not 
warmly attired, yet he seems much 
oppressed by the weather ; and to 
see him lay down his pen every 
two minutes (he is writing letters 
for the mid-day post), and mop 
his heated face round and round 
with a yellow and red silk hand- 
kerchief until it shines again, you 
would be ready to swear he was a 
jolly, well-to-do farmer, who had 
every reason to be satisfied with 
his crops and his dinner-tabie. In 
effect, Lord Norham is all you 
would imagine him to be; for agri- 
culture is his hobby, and he allows 
no accidents to disturb his peace. 
But he is something much better 
into the bargain—a true noble- 
man, and the fondest father in the 
United Kingdom. He lost his wife 
at a very early stage of their mar- 
ried life,and he has never thought 
of marrying again, but devoted 
his life to the children she left 
behind her. There are only those 
three, Robert, Lord Muiraven, and 
his brothers Eric and Cecil; and 
when their mother died the eldest 
was just four years old. Then it 
was that all the latent worth and 
nobility of Lord Norham’s character 
came forth. His friends had rated 
him before at a very ordinary 
standard, knowing him to be an ex- 
cellent landlord and an indulgent 
husband, and crediting him with 


, as much good sense as his position 


in life required, and a strict belief 
in the Thirty-nine Articles. But 
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from that date they saw the man 
as he really was—from that mo- 
ment, when he knew himself to be 
widowed and desolate, and his un- 
fortunate little ones left without a 
mother at the very time they 
wanted her most, he took a solemn 
oath never to place the happiness 
of her children at the mercy of 
another woman’s caprice, but to 
be to them, as far as in him lay, 
father and mother both. The man 
must have had a heart as wide as 
& woman’s to arrive at such a con- 
clusion, and stick to it; for the 
temptations to change his state 
again must have been manifold. 
But as in some mothers’ breasts 
the feelings of maternity, once de- 
veloped, can never be rivalled by 
@& meaner passion, so, though far 
more rarely, it occasionally hap- 
pens with a father; and from that 
day to this, when we see him mop- 
ping his dear old face with his 
silk handkerchief, Lord Norham 
has never staggered in his pur- 
pose—more, he has never repented 
it. Lord Muiraven and his bro- 
thers do not know what it is to 
regret their mother. She died so 
early, that they have no recollec- 
tion of her; and Lord Norham’s 
care and indulgence have been so 
close and unremitting, that the 
knowledge that other young men 
have mothers who love them, and 
are their best friends, has no 
power to do more than make them 
think what a glorious old fellow 
their father must be, never to have 
let them feel the want of theirs. 
Indeed, love for their father is a 
religion with these young men, 
who even go the length of being 
jealous of each other in vying for 
his affection in return. And with 
Lord Norham, the boys are every- 
thing. His earldom -might be 
wrested from him, Berwick Castle 
burnt to the ground, his money 
sunk in a West End theatre, the 
‘Saturday Review’ might even 


stoop to take an interest in his 
proceedings—yet give him his 
‘boys, and. he would be happy. 
For their sakes, he sows and reaps 
and threshes out the corn, has 
horse-boxes added to his stables, 
and a racquet-court built upon his 
grounds; the bedrooms heated by 
hot-air pipes, and the drawing- 
room turned into a smoking divan. 
They are his one thonght and in- 
terest and pleasure—the theme 
that is for ever on his tongue, 
with which he wearies everybody 
but himself. He lives upon ‘ the 
boys,’ and sleeps upon ‘ the boys,’ 
and eats and drinks ‘the boys; 
and when he dies, those cabalistic 
words, ‘the boys,’ will be found 
engraven on his honest, loving 
heart. 

He has just raised his handker- 
chief to wipe his face for about 
the twentieth time, when the door 
is thrown open, and a‘ boy ’ enters. 
There is no need for Lord Norham 
to turn round. He knows the step 
—trust him for that—and the 
beam that illuminates his coun- 
tenance makes it look redder and 
shinier than before. 

‘Well, my dear boy!’ he com- 
mences, before the prodigy can 
reach his side. 

‘Have you seen this, dad? re- 
plies Cecil, as he places the 
‘ Times ’ advertisement sheet upon 
the table. 

He is a fine young fellow, just 
one year younger than Eric, and, 
as his father puts on his glasses 
to read the paragraph to which he 
points, he stands by his side and 
throws his arm right rountl the 
old man’s neck in the most charm- 
ing and natural manner possible. 

‘Where, my dear boy, where? 
demands Lord Norham, running 
his eyes up and down the page. 

‘ There, dad—the top marriage. 
“ At St. John’s Church, Norwood, 
Philip Mordaunt, Esq., of Fen 
Court, Leicestershire, Lieut.-Colo- 
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nel in H.M. Regt. 155th Royal 
Greens, to Irene, only child of the 
late Thomas St. John, Esq., of 
Brook Street, W.” Don’t you know 
who that is? Eric’s spoon, that 
he was so hot after last season. 
He'll be awfully cut up when he 
reads this, J know.’ 

‘ Eric’s spoon, dear boy!’ exclaims 
Lord Norham, who is quite at a 
loss to understand the mysterious 
allusion. 

‘Yes! — the woman he was 
spooney on, I mean. Why, every 
one thought it was a settled thing, 
for he was always at the house. 
But I suppose she wouldn’t have 
him—which quite accounts for the 
poor fellow’s dumps all last au- 
tumn. Eric was awfully slow last 
autumn, you know, father—he 
didn’t seem to care for hunting or 
shooting, or doing anything in 
company. I said at the time I 
was sure the girl had jilted him; 
and so she has, plain enough !’ 


‘My dear boy, this is a perfect 
revelation to me!’ exclaims Lord 
Norham, pushing his glasses on to 
his forehead, and wheeling round 
his chair to confront his son. ‘ Eric 


in love! I had not the least idea 
of it.’ 

‘Hadn’t you? He was close 
enough with us, of course; but I 
made sure he would have told you. 
Oh, these things must happen, you 
know, dad; there’s no help for 
them.’ 

‘And this girl—this Miss St. 
John, or whoever she is—refused 
your brother, you say ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t say that, father. 
I know nothing for certain—it was 
only supposition on my part; but, 
putting this and that together, it 
looks like it—doesn’t it, now ?” 

Cecil is smiling with the care- 
lessness of youth to pain; but 
Lord Norham is looking grave— 
his heart wretched at the idea of 
one of his cherished ‘ boys’ having 
been so slighted. It is true that 
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he has heard nothing of this 
little episode in Eric’s life; for 
when he goes up to town, a very 
rare occurrence, he seldom stays 
for more than a few weeks at a 
time, and. never mixes in any 
lighter dissipation than an evening 
in the House to hear some of his 
old friends speak (Lord Norham 
was for many years a member of 
Parliament himself), or a heavy 
political dinner where no ladies 
are admitted. 

It is all news to him, and very 
unpleasant news. It enables him 
to account for several things in 
Eric’s behaviour which have 
puzzled him before; but it shocks 
him to think that his boy should 
have been suffering, and suffering 
alone—shocks him almost as much 
as though he had been his mother 
instead of his father—and all his 
thoughts go out immediately to 
the best means of conveying him 
comfort. 

‘Cecil, my dear!’ (the old man 
constantly makes strangers smile 
to hear him address these stal- 
wart young men, with beards 
upon their chins, as though they 
were still children) ‘don’t say 
anything about this to your bro- 
ther, will you? He will hear it 
fast enough: ill news travels a- 
pace.’ 

‘Oh! he’s seen it, father: at 
least, I expect he’s seen it, for he 
was studying the paper for an 
hour before I got it. I only took 
it up when he laid it down.’ 

‘And where is he now? de- 
mands Lord Norham, quickly. 
It would be exaggeration perhaps 
to assert that he has immediate 
visions of his beloved Eric stick- 
ing head downwards in the mud- 
diest part of the lake, but had his 
imagination thus run riot, he 
could scarcely have asked the 
question with more anxiety. 

‘In his room, I think; I haven’t 
seen him since. By-the-way, dad, 
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I shall run up to town again’ to- 
morrow. Eric says he has had 
enough of it; but Muiraven and 
I “have engagements three weeks 
deep. You can’t be up again this 
season, I suppose ?” 

‘I don’t think so, dear boy, un- 
less it should be for a week before 
the House breaks up. And so 
Eric is not going back again, 
though it must be very dull for 
him here, I am afraid.’ 

‘Precious slow, isn’t it, now 
the Robertsons are gone ?” 

‘You'll stay with them, I sup- 
pose, Cecil ?” 

‘ Well, I don’t think so. They’ve 
asked me, but I’d rather put up 
with Bob. It’s all very well being 
engaged, you know, father, when 
you are sitting on a sofa together 
in a room by yourselves; but it 
takes all the gilt off the ginger- 
bread for me to be trotted out 
before a few friends as Harriet’s 
“young man.” Bliss is only pro- 
curable in solitude or a crowd. 
Besides, a nine o’clock breakfast 
and no latch-key, doesn’t agree 
with my notions of the season.’ 

‘It ought to agree with your 
notions of being engaged, you 
young rip!’ says his father, laugh- 
ing. 

‘No, it doesn’t! No woman 
shall ever keep me in leading 
strings, married or single. Imean 
to have my liberty all my life. 
And if Harriet doesn’t like it, 
why, she may lump it, or take up 
with some one else: that’s what I 
tell her !’ 

‘The principles of the nine- 
teenth century!’ cries Lord Nor- 
ham. ‘ Well! I think she’d be a 
fool to change you, Cecil, whatever 
conditions you may choose to 
make.’ 

‘Of course you think so, dad. 
However, if my lady wants to 
keep me in town this weather, 
she’ll have to make herself very 
agreeable. Perfect sin to leave 
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this place for bricks and mortar, 
isn’t it?” 

‘It seems a pity; just as the 
hay is coming on, too. I° shall 
persuade Eric to ride over to the 
moors with me, and see what the 
grouse prospects are looking like 
this year.’ 

‘Yes! do father. That'll stir 
up the poor old boy. Hallo! 
there’s Muiraven beckoning to me 
across the lawn. We're going to 
blood the bay filly. She’s been 
locking very queer the last 
few days. Hope it’s not glanders. 
All right!’ with a~ shout; ‘I'll 
come!’ and leaping though the 
open window, Lord Norham’s 
youngest hope joins his brother, 
whilst the old man gazes after his 
sons until they disappear, with 
eyes overbrimming with proud 
affection. 

Then he rises and goes in search 
of his stricken Eric, with much 
the same sort of feeling with 
which a woman rushes to the side 
of a beloved daughter as soon as 
she hears she is in trouble. 

Eric is in his bedroom—a large 
handsome apartment, facing the 
park—and he is sitting at the 
toilet-table without any apparent 
design, gazing at the thick foliage 
below, and the fallow deer that 
are clustered on the grass be- 
neath it. 

He jumps up as soon as his 
father enters, however, and be- 
gins to whistle loudly, and to run 
his fingers through his hair before 
the glass, as though his sole 
object in going there had been to 
beautify himself. 

‘Well, dad!’ he says, cheer- 
fully. 

‘Well, my dear boy!’ replies 
Lord Norham, with a vain attempt 
to conceal his anxiety; ‘ what are 
you going to do with yourself 
this fine morning ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. Ride, 
I suppose, or read, or yawn the 
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time away. Where are the 
others ?” 

‘Gone to the stables to physic 
the bay filly. Have you seen the 
papers, Eric?” 

A slight change passes over his 
countenance—just a quiver of the 
muscles, nothing more: but the 
father’s eye detects it. 

‘Yes, thanks!— oh, yes! I’ve 
seen them! No news, as usual. 
There never is any news now-a- 
days.’ 

‘Have you seen the “Times,” 
my dear boy ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘What! the advertisement sheet 
—the marriages ?” 

‘Yes! why do you ask me?’ 

‘Because I thought—I ima- 
gined—there was an announce- 
ment there that would interest 
you—that would be news: in fact, 
bad news.’ 

‘Who said so? demands Eric 
Keir, turning round to confront 
his father. He is very pale, and 
there is a hard look about the 
lines of his face which was not 
there yesterday; otherwise, he 
seems himself and quite collected.’ 

But Lord Norham will not be- 
tray Cecil: he never sets one 
child against the other by letting 
him suppose that his brothers 
speak of him behind his back: 
that is one reason why the young 
men are mutually so fond of one 
another and of him. 

‘I imagined so, my dear boy, 
that’s all. Your little penchant 
of last season was no secret, you 
know, and reading what I do to- 
day, I naturally thought——’ 

‘You are speaking of Miss St. 
John’s marriage, father, I suppose. 
But why should that cut me up? 
We were very good friends before 
her mother died, and all that sort 
of thing, but——’ 

‘But nothing more! You didn’t 
care for her, Eric ?’ 

* My dear old dad, you are not 


going to advocate my caring for 
another man’s wife, are you? Of 
course I liked her—every one liked 
her: she was awfully pretty and 
jolly, and distingué looking ; and if 
she’s only half as nice as Mrs. Mcr- 
daunt as she was as Miss St. John, 
I shall say that—that—Mordaunt, 
whoever he may be, is a very 
lucky fellow. And here Eric 
whistles more ferociously than be- 
fore. 

‘It is such a relief to hear you 
speak in this strain about it, my 
dear boy,’ replies Lord Norham, 
who has seated himself in an arm- 
chair by the open window; ‘do 
you know, Eric, from the rumours 
that have reached me,I was al- 
most afraid—almost afraid you 
know, my dear, that you might 
have been led on to propose in 
that quarter. You didn’t propose 
to her, did you, Eric ? 

‘No, dad! I didn’t propose to 
her!’ replies the young man, 
stoutly. 

‘Then why did you break off 
the intimacy so suddenly? You 
used to be very intimate indeed 
with the St. Johns last season.’ 

‘What a jolly old inquisitor 
you would have made, father, 
and how you would have enjoyed 
putting the thumb-screw on a fel- 
low. Why did I break off the 
intimacy so suddenly ?—well, I 
didn’t break it off. Mrs. St. John 
thought I was there too often, and 
told me so, and I sheered off in 
consequence. Afterwards they went 
abroad, and the poor old lady died, 
and I have not seen the young 
one since. That’s the whole 
truth.’ 

‘And you didn’t like the girl 
well enough to marry her, then ?” 

A cloud, palpable to the dullest 
eye, obscures for a moment all the 
forced gaiety of his expression. 

‘ My dear father! I don’t want 
to marry any one.’ 

‘That is what puzzles me, 
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Eric. 
it? 

‘There’s a lot of time, isn’t 
there? You don’t expect a fellow 
to tie himself down for life at 
five-and-twenty ” 

‘No: but it is unnatural for a 
young man toavoid female society 
as you do. It can’t be because 
you dislike it, my dear boy.’ 

‘I have no particular taste 
for it.’ 

‘ But why ? they don’t snub you, 
do they? I should think you 
could do pretty much as you 
liked with the women, eh, Eric ? 
with a glance of pride that speaks 
volumes. 

‘I never try, dad.. I am very 
happy as I am.’ 

‘My dear boy! that is what 
convinces me that there is some- 
thing more the matter than you 
choose to confess. If everything 
was right, you wouldn’t be happy 
as you are. Look at your bro- 
thers! Here’s Cecil engaged al- 
ready,’ 

‘ Poor devil |’ interpolates Eric. 

‘And Muiraven doing his best 
to be so; although I don’t think 
he’s quite such a favourite with 
the girls as his brother. I’m sure 
I don’t know why, or what they 
can possibly want more, for you 
would scarcely meet a finer young 
man from here to John O’Groat’s 
than Muiraven is.’ 

Eric, recalling Muiraven’s thick- 
set figure, round, rosy face (he 
takes after the earl), and reddish 
hair, cannot forbear smiling. 

‘He’s an out-and-out good fel- 
low, dad, but he’s no beauty.’ 

‘ He’s a different style to your- 
self, I allow; but he’sa very good- 
looking young man. However, 
that doesn’t alter circumstances. 
If he doesn’t marry, it is all the 
more incumbent on you to think 
of doing s0.’ 

‘I shall never marry, father,’ 
says Eric, uneasily; ‘you must 
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put that idea out of your head at 
once.’ 

‘ There, again, that’s unnatural, 
and there must be a reason for it. 
You are graver, too, than your 
years, Eric, and you often have 
fits of despondency; and I have 
thought, my dear (you'll forgive 
your old father for mentioning it), 
that you must have encountered 
some little disappointment early 
in life, say in your college days, 
which has had a great effect upon 
your character. Am I right? 

‘How closely you must have 
watched me,’ replies the son, eva- 
sively. 

‘Whom have I in the world to 
interest me except you and your 
brothers? You are part of my- 
self, my dear boy. Your plea- 
sures are my pleasures, and your 
griefs become my griefs. I have 
passed many a restless night 
thinking of you, Eric!’ 

‘Dear old dad!’ says Eric, 
laying his hand gn his father’s 
shoulder, and looking him affec- 
tionately in the face, ‘I am not 
worth so much trouble on your 
part— indeed I am not.’ 

‘Oh! now I feel inclined toquar- 
rel with you,’ says Lord Norham; 
‘the idea of your talking such 
nonsense! Why, child, if it were 
for no other reason, it would be 
for this, that every time you look 
at me as you did just now, your 
sweet mother seems to rise from 
her grave and gaze at me through 
your eyes. Ah! my poor Grace! 
if she had lived, her boys would 
have had some one to whom they 
felt they could open. their hearts, 
instead of closing them up and 
bearing their troubles by them- 
selves.’ 

‘Father, don’t say that!’ ex- 
claims Eric, earnestly. ‘If I had 
had twenty mothers, I couldn’t 
have confided in them more than 
I do in you, nor loved them more. 
But you are too good for me, and 
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expect too great things of me, and 
I shall end by being a disappoint- 
ment, after all. That is my fear.’ 

‘I can never be disappointed 
whilst you and your brothers are 
happy; but how can I remedy an 
evil of which I must not hear?’ 

‘You will harp on that idea of 
my having come to grief,’ says 
Eric, testily. 

‘ Because I believe it to be true. 
I would never try to force your 
confidence, dear boy ; but it would 
be a great comfort to know you 
had no secrets from me.’ 

The young man has a struggle 
with himself, flushes, and then 
runs on hurriedly : 

‘ Well, then, if it will give you 
any pleasure, I will tell you. I have 
had a trouble of the kind you men- 
tion, and I find it hard to throw 
it off, and I should very much 
like to leave England again for a 
short time. Perhaps, after all, it 
is better you should know the 
truth, father, and then you will 
be able to account for the restless- 
ness of my disposition.’ 

* My poor boy!’ says Lord Nor- 
ham, abstractedly. But Eric 
doesn’t care about being pitied. 

‘What about the travelling, 
dad? Charley Holmes is going 
in for his county next election, 
and wants me to run over to 
America with him for a spell first. 
It’s nothing of a journey now-a- 
days, and I could come back 
whenever you wanted me. Shall 
I say I'll go?’ 

‘Go, my dear? Yes, of course, 
if it’ll give you any pleasure ; only 
take care of yourself, and come 
back cured.’ 


‘No fear of that,’ he replies, 
laughing; ‘in fact, it’s half done 
already. We can’t go through 
life without any scratches, father.’ 

‘No, my boy, no! and they’re 
necessary, too—they’re necessary. 
Make what arrangements you 
like. about America, Eric; fix 
your own time and your own 
destination, only make up your 
mind to enjoy yourself, and to 
come back cured, my boy—to 
come back cured.’ 

Lord Norham is about to leave 
the room as he chuckles over the 
last words, but suddenly he turns 
and comes back again. 

‘I have suffered, my dear,’ 
he says, gently; ‘I know what 
it is.’ 

The young man grasps the hand 
extended ; squeezes it as though 
it were in a vice, and walks away 
to the open window. 

His father pats him softly on 
thé back, passes his hand once 
fondly over his hair, and leaves 
him to himself. And this is the 
parent from whom he has con- 
cealed the darkest secret of his 
life! 

‘Oh, if I could but tell him!’ 
groans Eric; ‘if I only could 
make up my mind to tell him, 
how much happier I should be. 
Irene! Irene! you have doubled 
the gulf between us !’ 

He does not weep; he has 
grown too old for tears: but he 
stands at the window, suffering 
the tortures of hell, until the loud 
clanging of the luncheon-bell draws 
him back unwillingly into the 


world again. 
* * . 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


WIDOWERS AND SISTERS-IN-LAW—MIXED MARRIAGES—HOW THE RICH SPEND THEIR 
MONEY—LEGALIZED APPETITES—COMPULSORINESS —SUNDAYS AND THE MUSEUMS 
—LIBELLOUS CRITICISMS —‘ REVEALED AT LAST’—COLONEL ANSON AND MR. 


CARDWELL. 


HO are the people that are 
perpetually wanting to 

marry their deceased wife’s sis- 
ter? Why on earth are their 
amatory propensities to become 
the positive nuisance of every ses- 
sion of Parliament? Good gra- 
cious me! Have they not got 
the whole wide world to choose 
from, that they must limit their 
choice to the same small circle as 
before? Well, these uxorious per- 
sons have got their Bill through 
the House of Commons again; and 
I suppose they are quite prepared 
to see it thrown out in the Lords, 
as per usual. But they will tri- 
umph, these sentimental people ; 
Iam sure they will. Never were 


lovers so determinedly persevering ; 


and before long we shall all be 
able to congratulate ourselves that 
the law permits us to look for- 
ward to the possibility of our 
marrying Sarah Jane, whom just 
now we consider as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, because she will 
come and stay with us so often. 
But where is this sort of legis- 
lation to stop? That is what we 
are all talking about. Why on 
earth should not a widow marry 
a deceased husband’s brother ? 
Why should not a step-mother 
marry a step-son? Or why—oh, 
horror of horrors!—should not a 
man marry his mother-in-law? 
There is no argument against 
such unions which may not be 
urged with equal force against 
the deceased wife’s sister. Of 
course it may be urged. that no 
sane person would like to marry 
his mother-in-law. We can only 
reply that this is an extremely 
eccentric age, and we can never 


tell what may happen from one 
day to another; and really it is 
not at all impossible in these days 
of mutual improvement that a 
‘Society for the admiration of 
one’s wife’s family’ may be started 
with considerable success. 

One thing is perfectly plain. 
Should the Bill which has now 
passed the House of Commons 
become law, all our traditional 
notions upon the subject of mar- 
riage will be severely shaken. 
The ancient theory of the sacred 
and quasi-sacramental nature of 
the bond will be shattered for 
evermore in England; for it is 
that theory, and that alone, which 
is the unanswerable argument 
against marriage with a sister-in- 
law. If husband and wife become 
so truly one by reason of the holy 
and mysterious union into which 
they have entered, so that the 
brother of the husband becomes 
as really the brother of the wife 
that any subsequent marriage be- 
tween these two must be incestu- 
ous, then no plausibility, no plea 
of expediency, can justify the 
legalizing of such forbidden nup- 
tials; if, however, this is all a 
mistake, and marriage is nothing 
more or less than a contract be- 
tween two persons of opposite 
sexes to live together, which can 
in no way affect the relationship 
of the contracting parties, then 
the present state of the law is 
manifestly absurd and unreason- 
able; and there is only this to be 
said in its favour—that it is in 
accordance with the traditions of 
Christianity. But to the sup- 
porters of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill I should like to put 
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just one question; and it is this: 
On what possible ground do you 
object to polygamy? I really do 
not see why I should not have 
two wives, if my income is co- 
extensive with my wishes. You 
have sedulously endeavoured to 
deprive me of all my higher 
notions of any sanctity attaching 
to the matrimonial state, and the 
result is that I desire to marry 
my sister-in-law while my wife is 
still alive; possibly you know the 
feeling, and therefore will acquit 
me of expressing any unreason- 
able or outrageous desire. A 
reply, at your convenience, will 
oblige. 


This reminds me of mixed 
marriages; and, at the risk of 
seeming impertinent, I must refer 
for one moment to a marriage 
between a Christian gentleman 
and a Jewish lady which not long 
since so sorely exercised the pious 
minds of some well-intentioned 
people belonging to the former 
persuasion. Certain religious dif- 
ficulties were urged against the 
nuptials, and for a week or so the 
matter was discussed at five o’clock 
tea, with more or less warmth, 
according to the partisans pre- 
sent. ‘ Pooh-pooh,’ said a certain 
eminent C.B. on one of these occa- 
sions; ‘why in the world make 
such a fuss about it? After all, 
they will only be bound together 
like the Old and New Testa- 
ment !’ 

However, the moral of it all is 
that the world is beginning to 
take very much broader views on 
the subject of religious differences; 
and we may express a hope that 
the race of fanatics is disappear- 
ing fast. I am aware that some 
persons draw from this fact the 
conclusion that definite  reli- 
gious belief is fading away, and 
losing its hold upon the minds of 
men. May we not venture to 
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think, with equal justice, that we 
have discovered that, however 
dear our faith may be to ourselves, 
we cannot force it down the throats 
of our friends who happen to 
take opposite views; and, how- 
ever it may be with the aged 
bishop in the Vatican, we our- 
selves are by no means infal- 
lible ? 


Just at the time when every 
article of ordinary use and con- 
sumption became extremely dear, 
and the world was only waiting 
for the frost and snow to send up 
coals to prohibitive prices, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith thought it right 
to make animadversions upon 
‘how the rich spend their 
money;’ and the topic was dis- 
cussed in a highly interesting and 
amusing manner by certain corre- 
spondents of the ‘ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette.’ Those who are familiarly 
acquainted with the ‘ Pall Mall’ 
do not require to be told that it 
is the one daily journal remark- 
able for the sound common-sense 
which it exhibits in dealing with 
imperial and social subjects; and 
a well-known correspondent who 
signs himself ‘W. R. G.’ contro- 
verted in a most able manner the 
position of the quondam Oxford 
professor. Into the details of the 
discussion that ensued, or into 
the depths of Mr. Ruskin’s charac- 
teristically illogical contribution 
to the controversy, I do not pro- 
pose to enter. It is sufficient to 
say that Mr. Goldwin Smith urged 
that the possessor of an income 
of thirty thousand a year con- 
sumed what would support six 
hundred families: and ‘ W. R. G.’ 
sensibly argued the point. The 
‘Saturday Review’—from whose 
ambitious finger no man’s pie is 
freed—devoted one of its special- 
pleading articles to a considera- 
tion of ‘ W. R. G.’s argument, but 
unfortunately founded its entire 
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reasoning upon a misconception 
of one word used by ‘ W. R. G.;’ 
and its effect was, consequently, 
dissipated by half a dozen lines 
of rejoinder. ‘W. R. G.’ main- 
tained that the possessor of thirty 
thousand a year, though it might 
be said that he spent his money 
on himself, could not fail to dis- 
tribute his income among a very 
considerable number of persons; 
and, whatever might be his tastes, 
he was a large employer of labour; 
and therefore his selfishness, to 
put it in the strongest form, 
could not fail to be profitable to 
the community. Now the ques- 
tion that one not unnaturally 
asks is, what does Mr. Goldwin 
Smith wish the owner of a. vast 
income to do with his money? 
Surely he is not prepared to say 
that, after providing for the mode- 
rate wants of his family and the 
education of his children, he ought 
to give the surplus away in what 
is termed charity! This would be 
to pauperize his neighbourhood 
of poorer persons, and, in fact, 
to give him a large amount of 
retainers, who would soon come 
to occupy the position of serfs in 
feudal times. Or is he to aban- 
don the enjoyment of all those 
various pleasurable feelings which 
are known by the vague name of 
luxury, and disperse his wealth 
in reclaiming waste lands, in 
building cottages for peasants, and 
making roads? If his money is 
so spent, it cannot be denied that 
the lavish expenditure would be 
extremely agreeable to many im- 
pecunious persons, and would go 
far towards silencing complaints 
about local taxation. It would, 
in fact, throw the burdens and 
responsibilities of many upon one, 
and would so make the capitalist 
@ petty monarch, and go far to 
demoralize the persons whom his 
riches relieved of pressing bur- 
dens. But, supposing that two- 
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thirds of the income were spent 
upon agriculture, we may fairly 
suppose that in the economical 
order of things there would still 
be a considerable return upon the 
outlay—for it is obvious that the 
richest of men could not employ 
his money at perpetual loss— we 
are still met by the question, 
what is to be done with the pro- 
fits, if they are not to be put away 
idly in a Strong box? If they 
are to be of use to the community 
at large, and to be constantly 
distributed, it is plain that the 
possessor must, in one shape or 
another, expend them upon ‘ luxu- 
ries.’ And it is certainly ex- 
tremely difficult to urge that he 
has no right to do so. Look at 
the matter as you will, you can- 
not deny that a very large 
proportion of the population are 
engaged upon the production and 
manufacture of those articles 
which go to make up ‘luxury; 
and if we are never to sit in arm- 
chairs, use silver plate, or hang 
silk curtains in our drawing- 
rooms, decorate our houses, or 
build mansions to live in, what is 
to become of the countless num- 
bers of workmen who have hitherto 
been employed in these various 
branches of trade? I have heard 
pious Evangelicals seriously main- 
tain that it is wicked to spend ten 
or twenty thousand pounds upon 
building a church, when a tenth 
of the sum might have provided 
a decent meeting-house, and the 
rest might have been given to the 
poor! They forget, or do not 
consider, that the church costing 
twenty thousand pounds merely 
means twenty thousand pounds 
distributed in honest labour, 
which, it need scarcely be said, 
is infinitely more desirable to be 
done than that a hundredth part 
should be given away to support 
poor people in idleness, which 
generally means drink. 
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The fact is, all these supposed 
difficulties arise from the fact that 
certain well-meaning folk will try 
to make society what it ought to 
be, according to their ideas, in- 
stead of dealing with the con- 
ditions of human existence as they 
are, and endeavouring to make 
the best of them. If you cannot 
make people moral by Act of Par- 
liament, you certainly cannot 
govern the world by the mere 
promotion of philosophical phi- 
lanthrophy. Denounce the ‘luxu- 
rious’ classes from your ideal 
standpoint if you please, but the 
fact remains that it is not against 
them that you can charge crime 
and the moral degradation of the 
species. It may be said, with a 
certain degree of truth, that it is 
the desire for luxury of some 
sort or another that impels to 
crime; but it may be retorted, 
with far greater truth, that cri- 
minal acts usually spring from 
a determination to acquire some 
degree of wealth and independence 
by speedy and illegitimate chan- 
nels. Take such instances as the 
careers of men like Robson and 
Redpath. Had they been content 
to work on in their several sta- 
tions, they might by this time 
have been enjoying in complete 
security a comfortable competence 
earned by assiduity and honest 
work, which they endeavoured 
to snatch by dissimulation and 
forgery. Some few sensational 
examples we may have of inhe- 
rited fortunes dissipated at the 
gambling-table and on the race- 
course; but these are warnings— 
the exceptions that prove the rule. 
Let Mr. Goldwin Smith say what 
he will, the overwhelming majority 
of the wealthy gentlemen in Eng- 
land make good use of their 
money; and it must never be for- 
gotten that the possession of great 
riches entails its own anxieties 
and responsibilities. 


It is rumoured that Govern- 
ment has got in a pigeon-hole a 
further scheme for revising the 
Licensing Acts. This they will 
probably leave for their successors, 
as, though they all approve of it, 
they shrink from introducing it, 
and think that they can deal with 
it better in Opposition. I think 
it better not to state the name of 
the minister who has it in his 
special keeping. The philoso- 
phical Radicals, aided by a certain 
well-known baronet, are undoubt- 
edly at the bottom of it; but, 
having been favoured with a 
glimpse at it while calling upon 
an extremely Civil Servant at his 
office, I do not conceive that I am 
violating any confidence in stating 
what I remember of it. In the 
first place, all houses of public 
refreshment are to be closed at 
half-past ten P.M., not merely in 
order to prevent drinking; but 
the Government are deeply im- 
pressed with the statement of 
several eminent physicians, that 
the majority of mankind not only 
drink too much, but eat too 
much; and a class of disease vul- 
garly known as nightmare, but 
scientifically called dyspepsia, has 
been proved, by incontrovertible 
statistics, to be alarmingly upon 
the increase; and it is believed 
that the time has come when a 
legislative restriction must be put 
upon the late consumption of 
grilled bones, devilled kidneys, 
and hot potatoes. We have been 
warned in an intelligent, popular, 
and high-class drama, entitled ‘The 
Goose with the Golden Eggs,’ that 
eating leads to drinking, and there- 
fore itis obvious that it is of small 
use dealing with the latter, unless 
we are prepared to take strong 
measures with reference to the 
former. It is said that an oid 
and highly respectable establish- 
ment called ‘ Evans’s,’ in Covent 
Garden, was the chief considera- 
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tion which prompted the pro- 
moters of the Bill in drawing out 
their measure; and certain dra- 
matic authors have felt keenly 
that the criticisms written at the 
Albion Tavern, near Drury Lane 
Theatre, are unquestionably the 
results of bile and dyspeptic hy- 
pochondria. All things considered, 
we are not disposed to wonder at 
the present proposal, nor, as good 
citizens, ought we to grumble at 
the disinterested anxiety which 
takes such care of our stomachs. 
Nobody can deny that the inter- 
ference is quite legitimate. One 
form of insobriety is quite as bad 
as another; and the glutton, in 
his way, is just as bad as the 
drunkard. The man who drinks 
too much is for a brief period a 
pest to society; he is noisy, quar- 
relsome, and generally offensive ; 
but the man ‘whose god is his 
belly’ does far more real mis- 
chief; the crimes that proceed 
from disordered digestive func- 
tions are almost incalculable. 
The effects of a Mansion House 
dinner, for example, may descend 
to posterity. An overloaded sto- 
mach may prompt the most ridi- 
culous jealousy, or it may incite 
to the making of a will the pro- 
visions of which may be abomi- 
nably unjust. Andindigestion more 
frequently, perhaps, than intoxica- 
tion induces otherwise reasonable 
beings to commit the fatal act of 
self-destruction. Add to this the 
fact that love of eating compels its 
votary to many economic errors, 
and induces a vast amount of waste 
in his kitchen, which is intole- 
rable in days like these, when the 
price of provisions has reached 
an unprecedented height. Such 
authorities as Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
Mr. J. S. Mill, and Mr. John 
Ruskin are, no doubt, prepared 
with statistics to show that the 
‘gourmand’ consumes at a single 
meal enough to provide nineteen 
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families with food for eight-and- 
forty hours. Such being the case, 
we really cannot be surprised that 
the matter is to be taken up by 
the Government, and that a Bill 
is to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment, sooner or later, limiting the 
hours at which the hungry public 
may partake of refreshment. It 
is whispered—and I must own 
that the report seems probable 
enough—that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is anxious to com- 
pel householders to take out a 
licence for every dozen of wine 
stored in the cellar; and to frame 
a tariff for the amount of meat 
to be consumed by the members 
of every household, and to charge 
a tax upon every pound eaten 
beyond the statutable allowance. 
Objections will, of course, be raised 
to this apparently inquisitorial 
course; but, after all, it is not 
more inquisitorial than the in- 
come-tax; and, besides, Mr. Lowe 
is so clever! Free Lance must 
own that he does not contemplate 
these promised proceedings with 
anything approaching to absolute 
indifference; and in his resist- 
ance thereto he counts upon the 
support of the licensed victuallers 
and the ‘Morning Advertiser.’ 
Dear Mr. Bruce, we poor men here 
have been robbed quite suffi- 
ciently of our beer; pray do not 
interfere with our beef, unless it 
be by way of hanging, drawing, 
and quartering our butchers who 
charge us such enormous prices 
for our chops and steaks. 


There is a good deal of ‘ com- 
pulsoriness’ abroad now-a-days ; 
we are compelled to be educated, 
and we are compelled to take cer- 
tain sanitary measures in building 
our houses and looking after our 
drains; by-and-bye, if the rage 
for imitating German military prin- 
ciples goes on, we shall probably 
be compelled to be soldiers. If 
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however, our freedom is to be 
lopped off at one end, there seems 
some probability that we may 
gain a little at the other. There 
is a very strong and decided 
movement astir which has for its 
object the abolition of various 
prejudices and enactments which 
were introduced, amongst others, 
by those extremely estimable, but 
very narrow-minded persons, the 
Puritans. In short, many of us 
are beginning to doubt whether 
the strict and statutable observ- 
ance of Sunday which has ob- 
tained for a considerable period 
ought not to be modified. Those 
who have contemplated the matter 
thoughtfully, and in a reasonable 
and liberal spirit, have at last 
arrived at the conclusion that 
innocent recreation on the first 
day of the week may be secured 
by opening the- British, South 
Kensington, and Bethnal Green 
museums, and other kindred insti- 
tutions, upon Sunday. Into all the 
arguments, pro and con, I have 
not the inclination, if I had the 
space, to enter; but there are one 
or two remarks which I venture 
to make. In the first place, nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity are 
a sufficient answer to any illus- 
tration borrowed from Judaic ob- 
servance. The Christian Church 
deliberately set aside the fourth 
commandment as far as the 
seventh day was concerned. It 
has always expressed its desire 
that the substitute, Sunday, the 
weekly memorial of the Resurrec- 
tion of its Founder, should be re- 
garded differently from other days, 
in that it prohibited all servile 
labour, as far as possible, and 
required its adherents, on that 
day particularly, to attend Divine 
Worship at one hour or another, 
and religious duties were made 
a matter of obligation upon all 
the faithful. But existing Puri- 
tanical notions are of modern 


origin, and find no authority in 
antiquity; least of all can we find 
that harmless recreation was ever 
considered to be on that day an 
unpardonable sin. If it is urged 
that the opening of museums, &c., 
on Sunday, would entail a vast 
amount of work on certain offi- 
cials, and that such persons would 
be prevented from enjoying a day 
of rest, and be deprived of the 
advantage of going to church or 
chapel, the reply is that a very 
small increase of the official staff 
would secure a rest of,at all 
events, one day in seven to each 
individual, and that a little self- 
denial on the part of the clergy 
and ministers of all denomina- 
tions is all that is required to pro- 
vide opportunities of attending 
the Offices and preachments at 
earlier and later hours. Besides, 
the necessity of a certain amount 
of Sunday labour is already admit- 
ted by the existence of Sunday 
traffic in every shape; and this 
is nothing more than to show that 
a few must always suffer for the 
many. We may, also, properly 
ask the question, whether, as a 
matter of fact, the way in which 
Sunday is spent by the mechanics 
and artisans of our large towns is 
at present a matter of complete 
congratulation? We may go fur- 
ther, and ask whether it is just 
and right to deny to them on the 
one day which they have entirely 
to themselves the chance of a 
certain amount of mental refine- 
ment which they may get by 
wandering amidst works of art 
which cultivate the perceptions, 
enrich the fancy, and elevate the 
ideas? It is no use to talk to 
people about matters which you 
wish to get into their heads; you 
must illustrate your meaning prac- 
tically. A preacher may dis- 
course eloquently to a rustic con- 
gregation about the death of the 
Redeemer, but a picture of the 
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Crucifixion will appeal to their 
understandings with far greater 
power. Those very much abused 
people the Ritualists thoroughly 
understand this, and, having dis- 
covered that the ordinary Angli- 
can congregation is remarkably 
dull and unenthusiastic, they have 
endeavoured to move church- 
people by an appeal to the eye as 
well as to the auricular powers 
of comprehension. The popilar 
lecturer, who wishes to impress 
his facts upon his audience, illus- 
trates his argument by diagrams, 
or painted representations, or prac- 
tical experiments. And so, if you 
wish the working classes to have 
a real chance of improving them- 
selves by examining works of art 
and the results of genius and 
labour, don’t tell them to go to 
the South Kensington Museum 
after their day’s work is done, and 
they are wearied in mind and 
body; but let them have a real 
relaxation of their faculties—and 
all héalthy amusement is such a 
relaxation—by affording them the 
opportunities of seeing suggestive 
curiosities, and art treasures, at 
the time when they can really 
enjoy them, and derive from the 
inspection profit and wholesome 
recreation. And it is not im- 
probable that, when this is done, 
we shall not find that the work- 
ing man’s Sunday is less profit- 
ably employed than heretofore. 


The results attending Mr. 
Charles Reade’s action for libel 
against the ‘ Morning Advertiser’ 
are eminently suggestive of a few 
further remarks on the subject 
of dramatic criticism, with which 
Free Lance has occasionally 
found it his duty to deal. Mr. 
Reade dramatized a novel entitled 
‘Ralph the Heir,’ by Mr. A. Trol- 
lope, and called the drama ‘Shilly 
Shally.” It was performed in due 
course at the Gaiety Theatre, and, 


for reasons which nobody could 
understand at the time, it was 
howled against by a chorus of 
critics in the daily press.’ One 
highly virtuous writer, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, thought it 
necessary to stigmatize the pro- 
duction as indecent; and there- 
upon the author, not unnaturally, 
was extremely indignant, and 
brought an action against the 
proprietors of the journal in 
which were published the ob- 
noxious remarks. The jury even- 
tually returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and the ‘ Morning Adver- 
tiser’ had to pay 200. damages. 
The evidence adduced threw a 
very considerable light upon the 
way in which dramatic criticism is 
managed; and I am sorry to say 
that the conclusions drawn by an 
impartial public are by no means 
favourable to the perspicuity of 
able editors. It appeared at the 
trial that the writer of the review 
complained of was himself a dra- 
matic author, but, somehow or 
other, was an unsuccessful one; 
in fact, his one play, which was 
given in time to the public, had 
been refused at the very theatre 
where Mr. Reade’s drama was wel- 
comed ; and the public can hardly 
be thought to exceed the bounds 
of charity if they put these two 
facts together, and conclude that 
the yellow demon of jealousy 
threw a bilious hue around the 
disagreeable criticism. The name 
of another hostile critic was men- 
tioned, and he, too, appeared to 
be a rival playwright, and his 
observations were scarcely less 
pleasant than those of the ‘ Adver- 
tiser’s’ reporter. The elucidation 
of these facts is by no means 
satisfactory to the newspaper- 
reading and play-going public. 
Our faith in such critics has re- 
ceived a shock, and we are not 
likely to feel reassured so long as 
we know that unsuccessful authors 
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are permitted to chronicle the ef- 
forts of their happier, and pos- 
sibly cleverer, brethren. Some 
of us have often innocently won- 
dered how it is that these gentle- 
men who know so much about 
the drama, and are able with such 
facility to point out errors of 
construction, and are so jocose 
over feebleness of dialogue, have 
not long ago taken the matter into 
their own hands, and supplied 
the stage with something which 
may be really worth going to see. 
But such astonishment as we may 
have indulged in is dissipated 
now. We have discovered that 
these .acute censors are totally 
unable to practise what they 
preach ; that they have made their 
experiments, and been blessed 
with no substantial result; and, 
in short, are incapable of doing 
that which the individuals they 
write against have proved them- 
selves able to perform. But what 
an uncomfortable state of mind 
the reflective portions of the read- 
ing public are thrown into! They 
can only feel that henceforth they 
can put no reliance whatever 
upon the inaccurate and highly- 
coloured theatrical reports which 
they have hitherto perused with 
a certain amount of interest. If 
the criticized play is roundly con- 
demned we shall believe that we 
are reading the account of a 
prejudiced and jealous mind; if, 
on the other hand, the play is 
unreservedly praised, we shall not 
be without the horrid suspicion 
that possibly the author wrote 
the criticism himself! That the 
result of Mr. Reade’s action will 
be a warning for the future I am 
afraid I cannot believe. It is 
certainly much to be desired that 
these airy critics should have a 
deeper sense of their responsi- 
bility before they rattle off what 
I suppose they call their impres- 
sions; but it is much to be feared 
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that their maxim is, that outside 
their coterie nobody shall triumph 
where they have failed—if they 
can prevent it. The public, how- 
ever, are not unaware that nothing 
is easier to write than abuse, 
and nothing more utterly con- 
temptible when it bears the mark 
of malice. 


Those persons who are fond of 
a story which, when they have 
read the first two pages, they 
cannot put down till they have 
read it right through to the con- 
cluding line, will do well to get 
Mr. A. Eubule-Evans’s novelette, 
‘Revealed at Last. It is an 
unpretending, easily-written, and 
undeniably interesting tale; and 
though we are unable to say that 
the incidents are startlingly new, 
we are compelled to admit that 
they are ingeniously used and so 
constructed that they rivet our 
attention. The author, also, is 
highly considerate to his readers, 
and does not stop the action of his 
story with any meddlesome under- 
plot, nor does he weary us with 
pages of platitude and common- 
place reflections, which is the 
crying sin of some of our modern 
novelists. Some persons may com- 
plain that the private lunatic 
asylum business has been worked 
to death in recent tales of fiction ; 
but the author, if he had any 
strong motive for re-introducing 
the situation, may be pardoned 
if he urges that, when we consider 
the appalling amount of persons 
incarcerated for alleged unsound- 
ness of mind whom the commis- 
sioners have to examine every day, 
we ought not to be surprised if 
we are told that it is quite within 
the limits of possibility that the 
private asylums are sometimes 
prostituted to the basest of pur- 
poses, and that the incidents ori- 
ginally treated of in ‘ Valentine 
Vox,’ subsequently in ‘ Hard Cash,’ 
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and now in ‘ Revealed at Last,’ 
have a sad foundation in dis- 
graceful facts. I trust, however, 
the author will forgive me if I 
venture to remark that the guests 
assembled round an earl’s dinner- 
table would not be perpetually 
addressing their host as ‘My lord;’ 
such phraseology they would be 
quite safe in leaving to the butler. 


In these days of Woolwich 
Infants, Bismarcks, and Affghan 
Boundary questions, we are com- 
pelled to take more than a passing 
interest in the efficiency of the 
British army; but I do not know 
that we shall derive much com- 
fort from the perusal of Colonel 
Anson’s pamphlet on ‘ Army Re- 
serves and Militia Reform.’ This 
ably-written little work dissipates 
a good many of our rose-coloured 
notions about our invincible forces ; 
and we cannot but admit that there 
is considerable force, and a large 
amount of truth, in Colonel An- 
son’s sharp criticisms on the way 
the War Department of the 
Government is managed. The 
author complains, very strongly 
and very justly, that the War 
Minister cannot be considered a 
thing apart. ‘Our army,’ writes 
the gallant Colonel, ‘may go to 
pieces (as it has done), may be 
rotten at the core (as it is), but 
we cannot touch the War Minister, 
because it would involve a vote 
of want of confidence in the mi- 
nistry. Directly there is a ques- 
tion raised which may be turned 
into a vote of want of confidence, 
tue vote is taken—not on the 
question at issue, but in spite of it 
—on the general question whether 
a certain set of men are to hold 
office,or not!’ This is, no doubt, the 
case; and while we may admire 
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the chivalry of the right honour- 
able gentlemen who compose the 
ministry in electing to stand or fall 
together, we may venture to express 
a doubt whether, on the whole, the 
country would not be the better 
for the absence of such Quixotic 
sentiment; for it is hard to see, 
for instance, why the great work 
of National Education should be 
deprived of the services of Mr. 
W. E. Forster because Mr. Bruce 
is incompetent ; or why the Lord 
Chancellor should resign the wool- 
sack because Mr. Ayrton commits 
a folly. 

One other remark of Colonel 
Anson’s I cannot forbear quoting. 
‘We boast, he says, ‘of our 
voluntary system, and a War 
Minister swells with pride as 
he dilates on the patriotism 
which enables the~ country to 
fili the ranks of the army by 
such a process, and compares it 
with the conscription of foreign 
nations. Let us drop clap-trap, 
and talk common sense. In 1870, 
at the close of the session, 20,000 
recruits were required: by the 
time we had got 5,000 of them 
Germany held the remnant of the 
French army prisoners of war; 
by the time the full number was 
obtained Paris was taken, and 
there were on the soil of France 
569,875 German infantry, 63,456 
cavalry, and, including engineers, 
artillery, trains of all sorts and de- 
partments, with officers, staff, &c., 
no less than 1,000,000 of men, 
with 1,752 field-pieces. And what 
were the recruits we did get? 
Chiefly boys, badly fed, badly 
made, badly grown!’ With! these 
pregnant facts “before them, I 
heartily advise the earnest and at- 
tentive perusal of Colonel Anson’s 
brochure. 

Free Lance. 








